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W HAT does a salesman really 
do? 

Frank Gilbreth, motion study pio- 
neer, showed some years ago that the 
man who works with his hands does 
lots of things he does not realize he 
is doing. What seems to him or to 
the boss a simple operation may in 
fact consist of five or ten or even 
fifty motions, a good many of which 
are unnecessary and wasteful. 

A group of men interested in 
helping salesmen to get better results 
has recently been applying similar 
analysis to the job of selling. The 
average salesmen, too, does many 
things where he thinks he is doing one. 

Several large corporations are now 
training their salesmen along new 
lines suggested by this analysis. The 
salesman is made to examine his own 
job, pull it to pieces, and put it to- 
gether again in better form. Results 
are said to surprise the salesman even 
more than the managers. 


A polite truck driver and a cour- 
teous bus conductor may influence 
government action. Page 7. 


ITH Spring here, cold weather 

will soon be forgotten and busi- 
ness men all over the country will be 
forcibly reminded that heat is just as 
uncomfortable as cold. 

One result is sure to be an inten- 
sification of the widespread interest 
in air conditioning. Though the great 
new business of air conditioning is 
just as much interested in Winter 
problems as in those of Summer, it 
obviously is the idea of comfort in 
Summer which appeals to the great- 
est number of prospects, and has the 
larger dollars and cents possibilities 
for stores, offices, hotels, railroads, 
and other business institutions. 

Business men who expect to be 
bitten by the air-conditioning bug a 
little later on ought to fix permanent- 
ly in their minds that there is a dif- 
ference between being cool and be- 
ing comfortable. There is also a real 
distinction between air conditioning 
and mere air cooling. It is failure of 
the customer to appreciate these dif- 
ferences which gives the irresponsible 
air-conditioning manufacturer his 
chance. 


General Johnson likened employee 
representation to a Frankenstein 
monster. Is it? Page 9. 


HE paper industry .may provide 
the solution of the milk indus- 
try’s problem of overproduction. 
Every time a pound of butter is 
made, more skim milk is added to the 
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already surplus quantity. Commer- 
cial bakeries and ice cream factories 
use it, but cannot keep up with the 
supply, which is semi-perishable. 

So what? Social workers say dry 
skim milk can be a vital part of the 
diet of millions of unemployed and 
others whose income is meager. 

Here is where the paper industry 
comes in. A new type of bag is go- 
ing to make it possible to keep small 
quantities of powdered milk safely on 
pantry shelves for three weeks or 
more. 





Do you make more money selling 
items with 55 per cent. gross margin 
than you do on those with 20 per 
cent? Page 12. 





OMEONE said that a log with 

Mark Hopkins on one end and 
a student on the other would be a 
university. 

Down in Mississippi, Southern 
Pine Association has been conducting 
free schools for lumber graders. Mill 
owners attend, too. 

The idea is to insure high quality 
output by making it possible for 
even the smallest mill to have at least 
one employee thoroughly familiar 
with details of tree growth, shrink- 
age, changes that take place in kiln 
drying and similar details. The 
“ university ” may be repeated soon. 





Can The Blue Eagle “take it’? 
Page 22. 


How surprising..would it be if 
business should pass last year’s best 
marks this month? Page 26. 





The stock market may surprise 
March traders. Page 34. 





ESTERN Union and the Rail- 

way Express Agency have 
hooked up to make it easier to send 
express packages. Anyone who has 
a package not heavier than a boy can 
carry has only to step to the tele- 
phone and buzz Western Union. A 
messenger comes for the package 
without extra charge. 





The fight has started for a billion 
dollar market. Page 42. 





Oil is flowing in Oklahoma. So 
is money. Page 25. 





Who was “in the money” way back 
when? Page 14. 









“You Don’t Have to be Rich to 
~ RETIRE at 55 on 


‘200 A MONTH” 


*““F LL DRAW an 

income of $200 
a month for the rest 
of my life, as soon 
as I’m 55,”" said a 
certain man who 
was discussing his plans for the future. 


‘*How can you do it on your salary?” 
asked his friend. 


‘“Easy,”’ said the first man. ‘‘I’m buy- 
ing a Retirement Income on the install- 
ment plan. My income of $200 a month 
begins when I’m 55, and it’s guaranteed 
for life. No depression can stop it. 


‘What's more, if I should drop out of 
the picture before my retirement age, my 
wife would get a regular monthly income 
for the rest of her life.”’ 


‘*That sounds good,"’ said the other, 
‘but what if you're totally disabled, and 
can't make your payments?”’ 


‘*I don’t have to worry about that 
either. If, before I reach 55, serious illness 
or accident stops my earning power for 
six months, then—so long thereafter as 
I remain disabled—my installments will 
be paid for me, and 
I'll get a Disability 
income besides.”’ 

‘*Fine,’’ said the 
other. ‘Can you 
tell me how much 
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PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 


this new Retire- 
ment Income Plan 
would cost me?’’ 

**How much you 
need to save each 
month depends on 
how old you are, when you want to 
retire, and the size of the income you 
will want. 


“Why don’t you write for the book 
called ‘The Phoenix Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan’? They'll send you.a copy 
free. It tells how the plan works.”” 


Here's your chance to find out how little 
it costs to retire at 55, 60, or 65 with a 
monthly income of $100, $200, $300 or 
more. 


A 24-page book tells all about this new 
plan backed by the Phoenix Mutual, an 
83-year-old company, with over half a 
billion dollars of insurance 
in force. No cost. No obli- 
gation. Send for your copy 
of this free book of plans 
today. The coupon below 
is for your convenience. 





“What 1 Have Learned 
About Life Insurance,” 
an interesting booklet 
by Bruce Barton, will be 
mailed free on request. 





Puoenix Mutuat 
Lare Insurance Co. 
858 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, 
your new book describing Tue Puoenix 
Murtuat Retirement Income Pian. 


Name 





Date of Birth 
Business 
Address 











Home 





Copyright 1934, P.M.L.1. Co. 
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DONT wonder- AMM 


The International Automatic 
Payroll Machine puts absolute certainty 
behind the hand responsible for signing 
payroll checks — gives the owner positive 
assurance that he is paying for no more 
time than he is receiving. 


This machine offers the simplest and 
most effective means of securing unques- 
tionable payroll accuracy. At the same time, 
it meets today’s urgent need for a speedy, 
convenient and economical method of com- 
piling hour and wage figures for both cur- 
rent and statistical use. It is an investment 
which will pay for itself many times over 
through the money it saves. 


It is the only attendance time recorder 
that prints original time entries on the pay- 
roll ledger sheet. All “ins” and “outs” are 
individually recorded by the employees 
themselves and are automatically arranged 
in proper sequénce on a page which, at the 
end of the pay period, becomes a permanent 

_ page in the payroll ledger. 


Each employee is, in effect, his own timekeeper as 
well as posting clerk—and is therefore certain to re- 
ceive the wage to which he is entitled. 


When the completed payroll sheet is presented to the 
disbursing officer, undoubted authorization is 

resented to him for spending the company’s 

nds. All extensions and computations are sup- 
ported by figures of original entry—available for 
audit without consulting a multiplicity of pre- 
liminary records. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS, MACHINES CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES, 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


International Automatic Payroll Machines are fur- 
nished in sufficient variety of models to meet practi- 
cally every individual condition and payroll procedure. 
Employed in any type of business, large or small, they 

put timekeeping on a simple, yet scientific, pro- 
fitable basis. 


Write today for a copy of“Certified Accuracy”, 
a folder which contains further details and an 
actual size facsimile payroll record. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 





FACT and COMMENT 


By THE MANAGING EDITOR 


Price-Fixing Y decision of the Supreme 
and Court (four liberal judges on 
Price one side, four conservative judges 
Boosting on the other, and the Chief Justice 


throwing his weight with the first 
group) the fixing of minimum prices by law now has an 
authorized place in our national economy. And in spite 
of the recent opposition presented on behalf of consum- 
ers at the “kick conference” in Washington, it looks as 
if various devices for preventing price demoralization in 
industry will continue in effect. 

But let those who so rosily work for price maintenance 
these days be careful lest they fool themselves as to the 
efficacy of their proposals. 

As one business man remarked when he read the March 
5th announcement of investors’ plans for raising railroad 
rates: “This will be just as effective as walking back- 
ward into a buzz saw.” 

There are times when the market will absorb higher 
prices, and there are times when enforced higher prices 
are a mild form of business suicide. 

The English economist, L. L. B. Anzas, has pointed out 
that in a period of rising prices the ‘“‘vertical combina- 
tion” in business has an advantage, while in a period of 
falling prices it is at a disadvantage. Hence the merger 
fever in the 20’s and its subsequent cooling off. Hence 
also the recent rumors, first of many such that are bound 
to come forward in the next few years, that General 
Motors and Henry Ford will make instead of buy their 
steel. 

Mergers are not the only business devices which suc- 
ceed when prices are rising, fail when they are falling. 
Even a Supreme Court judgment may eventually have 
to stand the test of economic law. 


some of the recent brushes 

with organized labor or the 
NRA, executives of certain large 
corporations have felt aggrieved 
because public sympathy seemed 
to be against their side of the case. 

In many cases, these executives have only themselves 
to blame. The public does not judge on the merits of the 
actual case before the house, but according to its previous 
impression of the “unlucky” corporation. 


Why Some N 
Corporations 
Lack Public 
Sympathy 





As I was driving my car along a snow-banked country 
road in the first week of March, the driver of a Socony 
oil truck coming in the opposite direction pulled aside 
and stopped to let me pass, and smiled courteously and 
in a friendly manner as he did so. My wife and children 
are authorities for the statement that you can always 
count on the road courtesy of drivers for this company, 
whereas those of two other companies are hated and 
feared in our little part of the world for their rudeness 
and apparent lack of consideration for the safety of 
others on the road. It is easy to see which of these com- 
panies would, at a crucial time, come off well before the 
court of public opinion. 

Recently the Fifth Avenue Coach Company ef New 
York has been involved in a labor-election dispute with 
the Recovery Administration. As stated by its president, 
the corporation’s case should arouse widespread sympathy. 
Actually, not a voice has been raised in the company’s 
favor. 

For several years I have ridden almost daily on the 
busses of this company. I once rode with a really cour- 
teous conductor, but I never saw him again. Others 
manage to convey the impression that the company would 
really prefer that passengers used some other form of 
transportation. Is it surprising that the public now has 
no ears for what the company says on its own behalf? 


Little ANY a big business executive 
Business may have been digging his 
Must Watch own business grave these last few 
Step years. But the small business man 


needs to watch his step too. 

In his March address to the Code Conference, President 
Roosevelt said, “We must set up every safeguard against 
erasing the small operator from the economic scene.” 

But if the small operator does not learn to play his 
part in the self-government of industry as the larger 
operator is learning through days and nights of blood 
sweating, he will tend to erase himself. At the same 
meeting, the president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association charged that 95 per cent. of non-com- 
pliance with code provisions comes from small enterprises. 
If the reader wants to understand what this means, let 
him examine the copy of the monthly allotments of pro- 
duction in the Southern Pine Association, a forty-page 





book naming approximately 200 lumber operators on each 
page. So small are the resources of some of these opera- 
tors that each of their allotments for the entire month of 
February was equivalent to about six two-inch planks, 
sixteen feet long, per day. 

Forses holds no brief for the principle of allotting to 


You're Just at 


ie spite of the improvement already recorded, fear still 
rules the business world. It seems to be common belief 
that we have already made so many gains that every fur- 
ther advance threatens us with a relapse. We did go too 
fast last Summer, and we paid the piper last Fall. Are 
we going to repeat the experience again? 

I wonder. 

Here are figures to wnich any business man can safely 
give a little thought. In the heyday of “prosperity,” busi- 
ness ‘trdnsactions conducted through Federa! Reserve 
bariks were in excess of 900 billion dollars per year. At 
the lowest point of the depression they had fallen to 293 
billion dollars per year (twelve months ending April 1, 
1933). This is a drop of more than two-thirds. 

And what about the tremendous recovery which has 
since occurred? A recovery so great that it has made 
many businéss men fear that if a relapse does not come 
now, it will come later. 

In the most recent twelve months on record, business 
transacted through the same channels reached the glorious 
total of 310 billion dollars. In other words, on a dollar 
basis we have won back two per cent. out 0° 
68 per cent. we lost. 

It is quite true that the dollar to-d«; represents more 
business activity than’ tt did four or ‘ive years ago, be- 
cause prices are lower than thev were at that time. But 
when all reasonable corrections ate male on this score, it 
will still be found that instead of being near the danger 
point on our road back to widespread national activity, we 
are just at the beginning. 

If in seeking to get its bearings, business w -uld make 
more comparisons with the future and fewer with the 
past, it would get farther and move faster. 
who looks back seldom wins the race. 

Two current examples are suggestive. 


he more than 


The runner 


Chemistry Says “Eyes Front!” 


Between the Great War and the Great Depression the 
chemical industry of this country made amazing strides. 
But comparison with the immediate past will tell us that 
the chemical business has suffered along with others. 
Though continuing, its progress seems to have been 


checked. 


Yet when, late this month, chemists from all over the 
country meet in St. Petersburg, Florida, they will discuss 
a single new development which holds promise of doubling 
or even tripling the number of known chemical combina- 
tions. 


This. new development is deuterion, technically 
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each operator a limited production. But if, through the 
NRA, allotment has become the law of the industry and 
the country, the six-plank man should abide by it just 
as faithfully as the five-thousand-plank company. 

If he does not, he must not be surprised if public sym- 
pathy eventually veers to the side of the larger operator. 


the Beginning 


called a hydrogen isotope, and widely publicized as an im- 
portant element of the recently discovered “heavy water.” 

Over 300,000 known organic compounds contain some 
form of hydrogen, according to Professor Harold C. Urey 
of Columbia University, deuterion’s discoverer. At a 
single stroke, then, 300,000 new commercial products are 
made potentially available to the chemical industry. And 
the end is not yet. 


So Does Electricity 


The other example lies in the field of electricity. The 
use of electricity in this country has also made amazing 
strides since that day fifty years ago when young Edison 
built his first commercial dynamo. Once more, however, 
if we make comparison with the immediate past, the great 
electrical industry seems to have stopped growing. The 
12.7 per cent. increase in power output over this time last 
year means little when we also realize that power output 
is still below the 1930 level. 

But here again there is another way to look than back- 
ward. 

The average electrified home to-day has available eight 
electrical horsepower, which our friends in the industry 
liken to an ability to perform the work of sixty-four 
servants. A moderate-sized home opened in Mansfield, 
Ohio, last month by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, to test and prove what really can be 
done with electricity in the home, has available 108 elec- 
tric horsepower. In other words, the woman who occupies 
this home will have not sixty-four servants, but eight 
hundred sixty-four! 

Does it not seem that growth of the electrical industry, 
like the chemical industry, may be, not at its end, but 


near its beginning? To these two examples, many more 
could be added. 


Keep Your Eyes on the Finish Line 


I suggest that every business man who reads this page 
take stock of his own activities the same way. Compare 
with the past if you will, compare with the immediate past 
if you must, to see whether progress has again begun. 
But if you really want to get somewhere, put your eyes 
on that horizon of five or ten years from now. Dream a 
little. Set a goal that is romantic but reasonably possible, 


then set out to achieve it. 


This way lies progress for you too. It is the runner 
with his eyes on the tape whe wins the race. 
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“Company Union’ vs. Outside Union 
1. Through the Employer’s Eyes 


UE South of Youngstown, 

Ohio, the town of East Liver- 

pool clings to the side of the 
Ohio River’s narrow valley. Meas- 
ured by your car’s speedometer, the 
two cities are only thirty-six miles 
apart. Measured by industrial rela- 
tions, they are on opposite sides of 
a vast continent. 

Not that labor relations in either 
city are bad. They are almost uni- 
formly good, with first place going 
to East Liverpool, if to either, in a 
close and doubtful decision. Strikes 
are few and far between. Employers 
and employees work, for the most 
part, in harmony. Grievances almost 
invariably are threshed out and set- 
tled before they become serious 
enough to cause an outburst. 

But—amazingly—Youngstown is 
an open-shop city where employers 
are bitterly against trade unions in 
any form and are strong on employee 
representation ; while East Liverpool 
is a highly unionized city whose em- 
ployers warmly favor and hotly de- 
fend unionism. 

Youngstown’s point of view is con- 
cisely expressed by an employer who 
told me, “We think we’re a progres- 
sive company, and we think we’re go- 
ing places and headed for big things. 





By HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


But if the unions ever get in, we 
might just as well close up shop and 
go out of business. They'll tie us up 
completely.” 

East Liverpool, however, sees 
things differently. One talk I had 
was typical. This executive said, 
“Sure we have unions here. Nothing 
else. We have the finest sort of rela- 
tions with them. Long ago, we 
dropped ‘must’ and ‘coercion’ out of 
our talks together. We use ‘request’ 
instead of ‘demand’. We’ve only had 
one union strike that I can remember 
—that was twelve years ago and a 
mistake that was soon cleared up. 
The radicals ballotted and the con- 
servatives didn’t. We have a small 
strike now, but it’s been outlawed by 
the union, and the strikers have been 
kicked out of the union. 

“Unions? I don’t think any of us 
would have it otherwise.” 

Why this startling difference be- 
tween employers who are equally in- 
telligent and equally capable? 

Perhaps it’s because Youngstown 
is a city which is dominated by the 
traditionally open-shop steel industry, 
and which has a large foreign popula- 
tion of Hungarians, Slavs and ex- 
citable South Europeans; while East 
Liverpool is the center of the tra- 


ditionally unionized pottery industry, 
with a foreign population made up 
almost exclusively of deliberate, cool- 
headed Englishmen. 

Perhaps it’s because of an essential 
difference in the nature of the two 
industries. 

But the real answer, probably, is 
that closed shop or open shop, “out- 
side” union or “company” union*, 
employee representation or no em- 
ployee representation—all of these 
methods of maintaining beneficial and 
profitable contact between employer 
and employee can be made to work. 
With one all-important condition— 
that the men on both sides of the 
fence be honest, fair-minded, broad- 
visioned individuals, able and willing 
to see the other fellow’s side of the 
fence clear down to the ground. 

It is when you go into this condi- 
tion that the shoe of labor relations 
begins to pinch. For today’s sharp 
issue between the outside union and 
employee representation as methods 
of assuring industrial justice revolves 
largely around the type of man who 





*Like horse-thieves and Democrats, “company 
union” and “employee representation” are not 
synonymous; though by derogatively applying the 
name “company union” to all forms of employee 
representation, trade unions have created the im- 
pression that there is no difference. 


Stanolind Record 


represents employees. 
And the average employ- 
er’s concept of the union 
representative goes far to 
explain his mortal fear 
of unionism. 


The head of the 


union’s “local” {or busi- 
ness agent or walking 
delegate, as he is various- 
ly called) is the man who 


most often deals with 
the employer; and he 
often is far from notable 
for his fairness and 
breadth of vision. At 
best, it is true, he can 
match his _ intelligence 
with the employer’s with- 
out fear or favor. But at 
worst, he is’ a_ petty 
ward-politician, a shady promoter, a 
fomenter of discontent; even, some- 
times, a racketeer. And it often seems 
to the employer that the average local 
head is closer to the second descrip- 
tion than the first, especially if he is 
heading a new local or busy organiz- 
ing one. 

For there are two plain but dis- 
agreeable truths about the whole 
matter of unionism. 

One is that the union thrives best 
on industrial unrest, and grows fast- 
est when organizers can find some 
issue into which they can sink their 
teeth. If the organizer finds no dis- 
content, he stirs it up; if he finds 
no issue, he trumps one up. Other- 
wise, he gets few new memberships 
—and few commissions. Promises of 
a fifty per cent. wage increase, a fifty 
per cent. cut in working hours and 
outrageously impossible working con- 
ditions are his stock in trade. The 
kind of man who carries on this sort 
of business is not the kind of man 


None of them wears horns! 
mioyee representatives (seated) and management 
representatives from Standard Oil of Indiana’s 
Wood River plant. In the circle are officials of Amal- 
gamated Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ Union 


with whom an employer wants to 
(or should) discuss wages, hours and 
working conditions. Even if another 
man takes over leadership of the local 
after the organizer has done his 
work, the bad taste lingers in the em- 
ployer’s mouth. 

The second truth is that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor cannot con- 
trol the heads of a great many locals, 
especially those installed since the 
National Industrial Recovery Act 
milestone was passed. The high aims 
and ideals of unionism as William 
Green presents them are impressive, 
and one cannot escape believing that 
he is sincere. But, unless one assumes 
that union headquarters lacks control 
over its local branches, these ideals 
cannot be. reconciled with the impos- 
sible promises, the black-jacking, the 
general coercion and intimidation that 
accompany the organization of many 
locals; and with the petty politics 
and racketeering that seem to be the 
main ends of all too many locals once 


At the top are em- 
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they are under operation. 
Under these condi- 
tions, the business man 
who faces the necessity 
of granting collective 
bargaining to his em- 
ployees can scarcely be 
blamed if he sees red at 
the mere mention of 
unionism, and turns to 
employee representation 
with a sigh of relief. For 
employee representation 
has behind it no such 
record of racketeering, 
of synthetic unrest, of 
trumped-up charges, of 
ward-politicians masque- 
rading as labor spokes- 
men. Employee _repre- 
sentation’s record, in 
these respects, is clean. And what- 
ever coercion or intimidation does 
creep into it works for the employer. 
Furthermore, as the employer sees 
the problem, employee representation 
has a multitude of positive advan- 
tages. For one thing, the organization 
of a sound employee representation 
plan is much like that of the “ver- 
tical” union. It is well adapted to 
handling the complex working prob- 
lems of modern mass-production in- 
dustry. The traditional union, on the 
other hand, with relatively few ex- 
ceptions, is organized on strictly craft 
lines. Since a single industry may 
embrace many crafts, the craft union 
creates a multitude of difficulties— 
jurisdictional disputes, superficiality 
in dealing with the problems of any 
one industry, and puzzling complexi- 
ties for the employer who must deal 
with many different unions in settling 
the problems of his one factory. 
' Under employee representation, a 
problem of wages or efficiency or 
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discipline can be taken up in relation 
to the plant as a whole. In trade or 
craft unionism, it is taken up directly 
only in relation to the one trade or 
craft. The effect a solution of the 
problem might have on the plant as 
a whole can be considered only 
through cross-conferences with the 
different unions involved—never a 
satisfactory method of dealing. And 
jurisdictional disputes and the strikes 
growing out of them are outbursts of 
the pettiest kind of petty politics, 
concerned entirely with the question 
of internal policy in the union, having 
very little to do with the basic in- 
terests of employees, and nothing at 
all to do with those of employers. 
Moreover, a jurisdictional strike 
called by one craft (whose members 
may comprise only one per cent. of 
a plant’s payroll) has been known to 
tie up entire factories and throw all 
workmen out of their hard-earned 
jobs. 


NOTHER outstanding objection 

to unionism as seen by the em- 
ployer is that, in dealing with the 
union, he is dealing with a rank “‘out- 
sider.” The union which has at- 
tained a closed-shop status takes the 
power of hiring and firing away from 
the employer—a power that is as «ose 
to the employer’s heart as the power 
to strike is close to the workman’s 
heart. The employer visions his dis- 
cipline shattered, his shop inefficient 
and disorderly, and his 
profits gone. And he can- 
not understand how he is 
going to reward the best 
workmen and weed out the 
worst. 

Furthermore, in a great 
many cases, the implica- 
tions of ignorance, half- 
truths and non-co-opera- 
tion which go with the 
word “outsider” are justi- 
fied. A union delegate 
may know little about con- | 
ditions in the individual ~ 
plant, even about condi- 
tions in the industry; and 
it is a cherished belief 
with many managements 
that “our business is dif- 
ferent.” Thus, the union 
delegate’s demands, made 
in ignorance, may be im- 
possible to meet. More- 
over, the fact that the 
union stands between man- 
agement and _ employee 
makes it an insulation 
against clearing up the 
petty grievances which, 
without a clear channel for 
disposal, may pile up until 
they result in serious labor 
troubles. For the union 





works indirectly. The delegate talks 
with employees, then talks with man- 
agement, then reports back to em- 
ployees—often with these results: 
that petty grievances get no hearing; 
and that the delegate, to impress his 
constituents, misrepresents the em- 
ployer’s attitude by painting a heroic 
picture of his steadfastness against 
the vicious assaults of management. 

In. contrast with these actualities 
and possibilities of unionism, the em- 
ployer sees employee representation 
as a veritable haven of refuge when 
he contemplates its direct dealing 
with workmen; its insistence on co- 
operation in settling mutual prob- 
lems ; its confinement to the problems 
of one company or one factory; and 
its well-oiled machinery, ready on an 
instant’s notice to clear up grievances 
as they arise, not after they have ac- 
cumulated. 

And direct dealing always has one 
great advantage over the indirect 
method: the employer learns at first 
hand what his men are thinking 
about, and he is always sure of the 
opportunity of stating his side of the 
case. He does not depend on an in- 
termediary, who, even with the best 
of intentions, may be inaccurate and 
unreliable. As one executive says, 
“With employee representation, I 
know at least a few days ahead of 
time that I am liable to have a walk- 
out on my hands. Under a union, I 
might come to the plant one morning 


International 
The lead-pipe tactics that sometimes go with unionism have 
given it a black eye. Here’s what a bombing, blamed on 
rival union factions, did to a New York picture theatre 
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and find it empty without any warn- 
ing at all.” 


NOTHER reason for the great 

majority of employers favoring 
employee representation over trade 
unionism goes to the heart of the 
philosophy behind each system. Both 
methods, it is true, assert that co-op- 
eration, not conflict, between em- 
ployer and employee is the best way 
to advance the interests of each 
(though it is hard for the business 
man, newly initiated to the mysteries 
of unionism, to believe that this is so 
when he recalls the conflict and 
furore siirred up by the union pro- 
moter in the process of organiza- 
tion). But the union is primarily 
defensive. It is set up to prevent em- 
ployers from encroaching on the 
rights of employees, by force if 
necessary. It is sold to workmen on 
that basis. And defense of employees’ 
rights always comes before co-opera- 
tion, improvement of efficiency and 
development of better working meth- 
ods in the union program. 

Employee representation, on the 
other hand, makes its approach from 
another angle. It can and does pre- 
vent violation of workmen’s rights. 
But it does this by providing a defin- 
ite channel for the expression of em- 
ployees’ sentiments to a management 
that is assumed to be ready and eager 
to right any wrongs as soon as they 
are brought to its attention. And 
employee _ representation 
places major emphasis on 
shop matters—on increas- 
ing labor efficiency, on 
using better methods, on 
safety, sanitation, welfare, 
pension and bonus plans, 
and on the thousand-and- 
one other matters that con- 
stantly come up in plant 
operation. 

Thus, from the employ- 
er’s point of view, em- 
ployee representation of- 
fers far more in direct 
benefits and in dollars-and- 
cents profits than does 
unionism. Whether or not 
this will continue to be 
true is now a debatable 
question; for more than 
one authority in personnel 
work believes that, in the 
future, employee represen- 
tation is going to put more 
of its time on collective bar- 
gaining and less on shop 
procedure and practice. 

But, from the employ- 
er’s point of view, the list 
of unionism’s positive dis- 
advantages has not yet 
been exhausted. 

(Continued on page 27) 











OW many companies that sell 

know to-day what it really costs 

them to sell? Or what items 
it pays best to sell? 

In the face of the clamor of the 
Consumer’s Board; of the insistence 
by some of the retailers’ protective 
associations that reasons for price 
increases be supported by definite 
cost data; of the government’s in- 
sistence upon detailed scrutiny of 
figures submitted on government 
bids; of competitive interpretation 
of what constitutes selling below 
cost, it is to-day of utmost impor- 
tance that each and every form of 
distributing and manufacturing or- 
ganization arm itself with intelligible 
and useful knowledge. 

Executives engaged in industries 
whose codes stipulate uniform cost 
methods, including costs of distribu- 
tion, realize that their trading-price 
edge must come through improved 
management, to a large extent in 
distribution, because of implied labor 
restrictions. 

But many distribution costing prac- 
tices are being and have been spon- 
sored which actually cause consider- 
able losses. In other cases, no 
attention whatsoever has been given 
to sales costs, with the result that 
unbelievably foolhardy sales policies 
were in certain instances inaugurated 
that never did have the possibility 
of leaving a profit to the company. 


HE major reason for the lack 

of adequate distribution costing 
methods (a condition existing in 
seven out of ten companies) is read- 
ily understood by those having re- 
viewed a great many companies. It 
is this: Sales-minded executives are 
not usually the patient, analytical 
types of individuals that will go 
through the procedures required. 

On the other hand, the company 
accountant’s primary task is to dis- 
pose of and balance the figures every 
month. Between such diametrically 
opposing viewpoints there are many 
interesting clashes. Sometimes both 
sides are right and both in error. 

In a great many cases such disputes 
are settled by compromises. The 
sales department is instructed to spec- 
ify what it requires, and the account- 
ing department is asked to resubmit 
a plan. A deadlock invariably re- 
sults, and more often than not the 
alternative chosen is the development 
in the sales department of a dupli- 
cate set of accounting and statistical 
records, a costly and in most cases 
a worthless excess. 
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- Are Your Sales 


By R. H. 
R. H. Rositzke 





Ask Yourself: 


make a profit? 
costs in our field? 


such items? 





1. Can the other fellow sell at prices lower than ours and 
Or can we profitably meet or beat prevailing 


2. Is it certain that our items with the largest gross-margin 
are truly our profit makers? 
tion costs disclose unthought-of profit-leakages? 


Or might an analysis of distribu- 


3. Do our manufacturing product costs tell the truth? Or 
-are they calculated on broad averages or with incorrect measur- 
ing sticks (such as distributing burden as a percentage of pay- 
roll, which develops false cost-of-sales comparisons) ? 


4. When we compare divisional sales and analyze distributing 
costs are the items chosen truly comparable? 
many inequitable and non-comparable features that decisions 
based on own comparisons are worthless and possibly harmful? 


Or are there so 


5. Will “Loss Leaders” be with American business indefi- 
nitely, codes or no codes? If so, are we in a position to deter- 
mine their value definitely, and control the degree of the sale of 


6. Has a joint analysis of distribution costs been ‘attempted 
by our commercial group? 
ganda in favor of giving the group a stronger national picture 
of its joint distribution costing problems? 


Or is it advisable to start propa- 





There are several primary errors 
found in most distribution costing 
methods that cause a loss of faith 
in operating division heads, stress the 
sale of undesirable items or those 
having decidedly limited markets, and 
cause the establishment of unsound 
sales programs. Abuses in distribu- 
tion costing practices such as these 
are prevalent: 

1. The monthly lumping together 
of all administrative, selling and ac- 
counting expenses and the proration 
of these expenses to sales divisions 
and to individual items as a percent- 
age of the total sales dollar. 

2. The establishment of one flat 
percentage reserve for bad debt loss- 
es, irrespective of the class of ac- 
counts carried (whether jobber, 
retail, wholesale, or whatnot). 

3. Charging administration ex- 
penses in total to the sales manager’s 
expense analysis sheet. 


4. Arbitrary adjustments of 
charges against “Loss Leaders,” on 
the theory that they introduce high- 
profit sales through lowering sales 
resistance, without a definite basis to 
support such conclusions. 


ANY variations of these prac- 

tices are in evidence. In some 
cases they are so striking that their 
semi-tangible effect is calculable in 
terms of lost profit. 

Take, for example, the prorating 
of administrative, accounting and 
sales expenses to sales divisions on 
the basis of their sales dollars. One 
well-known national distributor of 
steel bars who also handled a wide 
line of specialties, followed this prac- 
tice. To make matters worse the com- 
pany had a divisional managers’ 
profit-sharing arrangement under 
which profit was calculated after in- 
clusion of the prorated expenses. 
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7. Is the sales division equipped with statements that truly 
reflect the relative sales desirability of different items? Or is 
it floundering with a group of figures and indexes that are 
meaningless or possibly subject to erroneous interpretations of 
what is expected from the sales organization? 


8. Is the sales division serviced with comprehensive ana- 
lytical control data by the accounting organization? Or has an 
expensive duplicate function been developed because of differ- 
ence of opinion, a lack of understanding, or an undue premium 
placed on suasive temperament? 


9. Are our distribution-cost and control statements so de- 
signed that the best psychological and operating results can be 
obtained from the individuals in the sales organization? Or are 
the statements judged simply from the accounting point of view; 
namely, whether they are mathematically correct, whether every- 
thing has been charged somewhere, and whether the auditors 
say that the books balance? 


10. Do the statements show the results of the sales division 
in comparison with obtainable performance considering the 
season (thereby encouraging an even sales pressure the year 
round)? Or are they so made that absolutely discouraging 
results are shown during the dull periods, whereas unduly 





good results are shown during peak sales seasons? 





Several things happened when volume 
of bar stock sales declined. 

A. The sales divisions that sold 
the greatest percentage of specialties 
(large gross-profit items), and in the 
aggregate sold the lowest volume 
of business, were evidencing the best 
profit performance. 

B. The divisions that were im- 
proving their aggregate volume 
through the sale of lower-margin 
bar stock were showing increasing 
losses as volume increased. 

C. All divisional managers started 
to believe that the more bar sales 
they made the poorer their showing. 

The facts of the case were that 
the bar sales were profitable and 
highly necessary as a backbone in 
support of the company’s national 
distribution. The specialty items re- 
quired a great deal of special devel- 
opment, engineering and sales work. 
The divisional managers were mis- 








guided and discouraged in their bar 
selling activities to a point where 
the company’s share of the national 
volume fell from 16 to 12 per cent. 

The profit-sharing plan was typical 
of a great many. The principle was 
sound, but it was so misapplied that 
the reaction was worse than the ben- 
efit derived. 

The corrective measures applied 
relieved the situation considerably. 
Product-distribution costs were es- 
tablished. Each division head was 
definitely told what his individual 
product-costs were. He was also told 
how much overhead should be ab- 
sorbed by his division during the 
course of the year. The old profit- 
sharing plan was discontinued im- 
mediately. A new plan was insti- 
tuted which was based upon the 
division’s performance, calculated 
with standard distribution costs. The 
divisional manager was rewarded if 









he cleared his definitely alloted share 
of overhead. Each divisional man- 
ager knew definitely where he stood, 
and thereafter had no fear that a 
mysterious set of expenses would be 
loaded on him the moment improve- 
ment was shown. The company re- 
gained a considerable portion of its 
lost ground within the industry. 


HIGH-GRADE blanket manu- 

facturer, attempting to market 
a lower-priced blanket that would 
compete effectively, went through all 
the motions of developing a simplified 
design, calculated possible economies 
through improved plant layout and 
methods, only to find that, if he added 
the normal sales and administration 
costs shown on his regular lines, he 
could not price the article competi- 
tively znd make a profit. 

The entire matter was almost 
dropped. It was then suggested that 
a mail-sales campaign be tried on 
this item in a restricted area, to new 
outlets. The return, unsupported by 
salesmen’s effort, was surprisingly 
high. 

The check test enabled the estab- 
lishment of selling and administrative 
product-cost standards which made 
possible the sale of the product at a 
marketable price consistent with a 
profit. The business developed by 
this item kept the plant busy during 
what is normally a dull season. 

Depending upon indexes of gross 
margins of profit for individual items 
is a prevalent fallacy in executive 
reasoning methods. There are cases 
where they are safe to use, as for 
instance with products having patent- 
monopoly, novelty, or other reasons 
for unusual margins. In the run of 
non-subsidy items, however, they are 
dangerous. 


NE paint and varnish manufac- 

turer prided himself on attaining 
a 55 per cent. gross margin in a line 
that represented 40 per cent. of the 
company’s volume. This line showed 
the bulk of the company’s profit on 
the statements, which charged the 
line with a flat percentage of ad- 
ministrative and selling costs. But an 
analysis proved that 80 per cent. of 
the company’s advertising, research 
and laboratory, general and divisional 
sales attentions and activities were 
needed only for this line. The line 
should have been charged with almost 
three times the amount of sales and 
administrative expenses chargeable to 
the smaller-margin items. 

(Continued on page 30) 



































































































































































































































































































Salary Bonus Total 
$12,000 $1,623,753 $1,635,753 
160,000 891,630 1,051,630 
130,000 757,500 887,500 
130,000 751,500 881,500 
12,000 783,079 795,079 
245,000 545,425 790,425 
iL aiieiads 752,199 752,199 
200,000 544,822 744,822 
104,000 606,000 710,000 
104,000 606,000 710,000 
81,666 577,474 659,140 
50,000 562,860 612,860 
50,000 505,504 555,504 
60,000 482,530 542,530 
170,000 352,703 522,703 
16,000 500,000 516,000 
144,000 357,538 501,538 
209,615 250,050 459,665 
60,000 394,015 454,015 
ees 443,908 443,908 
87,499 343,375 430,874 
100,000 320,664 420,664 
60,000 344,639 404,639 
10,000 378,664 388,664 
10,000 378,664 388,664 
10,000 375,784 385,784 
150,000 225,000 375,000 
156,800 214,523 371,323 
133,333 225,818 359,151 
52,000 303,000 355,000 
50,000 300,000 350,000 
97,223 247,223 344,446 
ae ate 337,584 337,584 
dunce 333,353 333,353 
elie 333,343 333,343 
100,000 228,567 328,567 
50,000 273,303 323,303 
aan 318,389 318,389 
162,305 155,000 317,305 
162,305 155,000 317,305 
162,305 155,000 317,305 
ee 311,000 311,000 
16,800 288,981 305,781 
75,000 228,567 303,567 
100,000 202,543 302,543 
108,000 193,143 301,143 
120,000 180,260 300,260 
250,000 47,572 297,572 
50,000 246,192 296,192 


245,743 


cking companies are not in- 
7 . rug, made incomplete returns. 
ied Chemical & Dye and American I. G. Chemical, made no 


295,743 





* + e 
The Top Salaries of American Business 
ERE are the fifty executives whose salaries and bonuses topped all 
others, as shown by the Federal Trade Commission’s recent report :* 
i Rank Name Company Year 
as B.S Sc oo oe Bethlehem Steel ............. 1929 
‘ he fe | Se American Tobacco ........... 1931 
i 3. Adolph Zukor ..... Paramount-Publix ............ 1929 
’ 4. Jesse L. Lasky..... Paramount-Publix ............ 1929 
A 5. B ia: ta... ad Auburn Automobile .......... 1931 
4 6. C. F. Kelley........ Anaconda Copper, Chile Copper, 
om er 1928 
: 7. i. T. Paseon....:. SS Sn gee 1928 
‘ See | ee Anaconda Copper, Chile Copper, 
PP 1928 
D, SNE ayo 'v sb cows Paramount-Publix ............ 1929 
eS ee Paramount-Publix ............ 1929 
ca: Rae ae. SR ve cceect American Tobacco ............ 1931 
12. Alexander Legge ..International Harvester ........ 1929 
13. A. ©. Mower... ..% American Tobacco ............ 1930 
14. C.O. Miniger...... eS eee 1930 
15. A. L. Sylvester... .. American Tobacco, American 
RE sie teed nts cpaulne 1928 
ee a See IIIT isin: at bi 0 as terwseonanalanee 1930 
17. N. M. Schenck..... Loew’s, Metro-Goldwyn........1930 
18. F. P. Sheehan...... NDS anad cai ncenek bac 1930 
19. T. J. Watson...... International Business Machines. 1932 
ee ee” eee (py errr 1929 
21. G. B. Everitt....... Montgomery Ward ........... 1929 
22. F. B. Rentschler....United Aircraft .............. 1929 
23. Julius Rosenwald ..Sears, Roebuck .............. 1928 
te eee Bethlehem Steel .............. 1929 
aoe <A, Oe... cae Bethlehem Steel .............. 1929 
oo ae oe OE... «22 ok Bethlehem Steel .............. 1929 
27. DuBois Young..... a eee 1928 
28. David Bernstein. ...Loew’s, Metro-Goldwyn........1930 
29. T. M. Girdler...... Jones & Laughlin Steel........ 1929 
ee. ee Paramount-Publix ............ 1929 
31. W. C. Procter..... Procter & Gamble............ 1929 
32. G. G. Crawford....Jones & Laughlin Steel........ 1932 
33. T. F. Merseles..... Montgomery Ward ........... 1928 
34. S. H. Vallance..... American Austin Car Co....... 1930 
35. Frank Bulkley ....American Austin Car Co....... 1930 
36. R. E. Wood....... PE ere 1928 
OW: Be Aer. oes. 8 EE, Fins a 4 'bnn Babe aees as 1929 
38. A. M. Briggs...... General Outdoor Advertising... 1928 
39. H. M. Warner..... PEND. (5-0 oo Csccece wes tp 1931 
40. Albert Warner ....Warner Bros................. 1931 
41. Jack L. Warner....Warner Bros................. 1931 
42. A.M. Loew....... Loew’s, Metro-Goldwyn....... .1933 
43. R. C. Kuldell...... Hughes Tool Co.............. 1928 
44. L. J. Rosenwald ...Sears, Roebuck .............. 1928 
45. E. T. Bedford..... Corn Products Refining....... 1930 
46. P. D. Wagoner..... Underwood-Elliott-Fisher ...... 1929 
47. K. H. Fulton...... General Outdoor Advertising... 1928 
48. M. C. Taylor...... OFS chin » saa oe ee nee ues 1930 
49. C. W. Toms....... Liggett & Myers.............. 1930 
Wests tcoue Sidney Blumenthal & Co........ 1929 
*The Federal Trade Commission’s report includes only companies listed on the New York 
Stock or Curb Exchanges; whose assets or capital exceed a million dollars; and which are 
engaged in interstate commerce. Utilities, banks, railroads and 
cluded. Four companies, including General Electric and United 
Thirteen companies, including 4 
returns on the claim that they are not engaged in interstate commerce. Twenty-three companies, 
including General Motors, Chrysler Corporation, Bendix Aviation and National Biscuit, either 
neglected or refused to report. 
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Startling Facts Shown 
by CWA Farm Survey 


EFINITE proof that enormous 

rural markets still lie untouched 
by American business now comes 
from CWA’s. farm housing survey, 
preliminary reports of which are just 
being made public. 

Industries which should prick up 
their ears over the astonishing facts 
revealed (with reservations on rural 
ability to buy) are the paint and 
varnish, lumber, roofing, plumbing, 
heating, electric light and power, 
mechanical refrigerator, washing ma- 
chine and miscellaneous building 
supply industries. : 

Investigators paid from CWA 
funds are questioning farm house- 
holds in 300 predominantly rural 
counties throughout the United 
States. One report, that for Fayette; 
County in Kentucky’s prosperous 
Blue Grass section, shows conditions: 
much higher than the average of the 
reports so far published. Yet even 
here, of the 1,647 farm houses sur- 
veyed (practically 100 per cent. 
coverage) two are built of earth and 
twenty-five of logs. Repairs or re- 
placements of one kind or another 
were desired by nearly all occupants, 
most of them (622) specifying ex- 
terior painting. More than 1,000 
houses have no running water; 914 
have unimproved outdoor toilets ; and 
1,031 still use kerosene or gasoline 
lamps. 

But Fayette County lies in the lap 
of luxury compared with some. 

Calloway County, in southwestern 
Kentucky, is last of the first eight 
reporting counties on almost every 
count. The 2,792 farm houses 
covered in the survey have only five 
mechanical refrigerators, twenty-six 
power washing machines, and twenty- 
seven central heating plants. Ninety- 
nine out of a hundred households 
have no plumbing of any kind and 
tote all their water by hand; ninety- 
eight per cent. use kerosene or gaso- 
line lamps; and 1,968 have only un- 
improved outdoor toilets. One out 
of four farm houses has never been 
introduced to paint. Nineteen thou- 
sand farm houses were surveyed in 
the first eight counties to report 
(Fayette, Knott, Calloway and Bour- 
bon, Kentucky; Rockingham and 
Fauquier, Virginia; Knox, Tennes- 
see; and Beaver, Oklahoma). Of 


What’s New in Business 


this total, 96.5 per cent have no me- 
chanical refrigerators; 88.6 per cent. 
no central heating; 88 per cent. no 
power washing machines. FEighty- 
two per cent. of the households still 
use kerosene or gasoline lamps; 81.3 
per cent. carry their water by hand; 
while 72 per cent. use unimproved 
outdoor toilets. 


When occupants were asked how 
they would spend $500 (if they had 
it) on improving their homes, most 
gave preference to the repair of in- 
terior walls, ceilings and floors. Then 
came renovating exterior walls ; next, 
installing water systems; fourth, add- 
ing new rooms; and fifth, buying new 
furnishings. 


Meanwhile, CWA is busy on at 
least three other jobs which should 
help business planning. One is a 
CWA - Department of Commerce 
census of business to follow up the 
official one of 1930, but to be even 
more comprehensive. The second is 
a survey of city housing and real es- 
tate. The third is a study to check 
the accuracy of the Federal retail 
price standards which are used in 
making cost-of-living estimates. It 
will cover Washington, D. C., At- 
lanta, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and 
New York City. 






Products Given Away 
to Increase Profits 


66 USINESS has been on the de- 

cline. We are in consequence 
earning less. The company is in no 
position to stand a drastic reduction 
in income,” recently said the presi- 
dent of two California power com- 
panies. 

Thereupon, he approved a plan to 
give away all his company’s surplus 
power during this April and May. 

The president is A. Emory Wish- 
on, of San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corporation and Midland Counties 
Public Service Corporation. 

The plan, one he originated, is 
based on this reasoning: 

During April and May, the Winter 
runoff gives unusual generating ca- 
pacity in local hydro-electric plants. 
Thus, there will be a substantial pow- 
er surplus. Coupled with this is a 
surplus transmission and distribution 
capacity. The surplus power costs 
the companies practically nothing. 
By giving it away to customers for 
two months, they will become accus- 
tomed to using more electricity; and 
energy sales may be stimulated to 
such a degree that there will be a 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


The Pennsylvania’s enormous job of electrification and equipment- 

building, now getting under way, means a year’s work for 25,000 men. 

Here, a concrete train near Cheverly, Maryland, fills foundations for 
the steel columns which will support overhead wires 
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REDUCED 2c 


to regular 


gasolene prices 
Xu 


your own car or your company’s fleet 


ITIES SERVICE offers with pride 
these two new gasolenes . .. per- 
fected through the greatest research in 
automotive history. Their use plus 
Power Prover Service assures a new high 
in performance, a new high in economy. 


A BIG JOB 
Three years of intensive research were 
spent in four separate fields. 500,000 car 
owners were interviewed. Special power 
tests were made on an additional 250,000 
cars of all makes and ages with the Cities 


Service Power Prover. Engineers and 
builders of America’s leading cars and en- 
gines were consulted. Daily experiments 
were conducted in the great practical lab- 
oratory afforded by the CitiesService fleet 
of more than 4,000 cars, trucks and buses. 


THE RESULT 
Out of all this grew these two great new 
gasolenes—the new Koolmotor and 
Cities Service Ethyl. We learned how 
to build gasolenes with the six features 
that give you top motor-performance... 


and the greatest value for your money 
. ..-instant starting, lightning-fast pickup, 
tremendous power, clean burning (full- 
firing), long mileage and real anti-knock. 


NOW TRY THEM 
These two new gasolenes are ready 
today at all Cities Service stations and 
dealers and for bulk delivery. The best 
test of their new performance is for 
you to try them out in your buses, 
trucks and business cars. Then you 
will see what has been accomplished. 


RADIO CONCERTS—Fridays at 8:00 p.m., E.S.T., over WEAF and thirty-three N.B.C. stations 





HERE’S HOW THESE 


‘“‘“FULL-FIRING’’ 





in three years . 
gasolenes even better! 


. . One of the special 
Cities Service investigators questions a driver on what he expects and 
wants from gasolene. This interview is typical of the 500.000 obtained 
. . “ease reports” to help in making Cities Service 


POWER PROVER HELPS OUT .. . And two more years were spent 
in making actual tests of performance on the Power Prover . . . a new- 
type “mechanical doctor’. More than 250,000 running motors of all 
makes and models were studied, tuned and adjusted. From it many 


economical fuel facts for you were learned. 
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the new 
cham pion of 
Ethy/ gasolenes 
‘ C 











NEW KOOLMOTOR 


The famous high-test, anti-knock green gaso- 
lene, for which hundreds of thousands have 
gladly paid 2 cents premium... now yours 
at no premium. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE one CITIES SERVICE ETHYL 


) The new champion of Ethyl gasolenes... 


“POWER PROVER” tases perctees tached 1005 by ee Ct 
INFORMATION! 





Service name and reputation. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 


The exclusive Cities Service invention that 
instantly detects unnecessarily wasted fuel and 
power. Combined with the 23-step Cities 
Service tuning routine, using exclusive 
patented precision tools, it stops this waste, 
saves gas and oil, eliminates excessive over- 
hauls, lowers maintenance costs and reduces 
carbon monoxide. 


Hunareds of truck and bus operators in every 
line of industry have learned that Power Prover 
Service not only cuts fuel costs, but actually 
reduces repair bills and other maintenance 
costs. If you do not know the full story of 
the Power Prover, write for information imme- 
diately. It means money in your pocket! 
Address your request to Cities Service Power 
Prover, Room 723,60 Wall Street, NewY ork City. 


GASOLENES WERE “CUSTOM-BUILT” FOR YOU! 
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THEY TOLD US THEIR STORY... Leading engineers, LOOK! ONE OF 4,000 DAILY TESTS. . . In our own road labora- 





designers and builders of motor cars gave us facts and findings tory—4.000 Cities Service cars, trucks and buses—we tested, experi- 
on what was needed for the ideal gasolenes. Out of this mented with, studied gasolenes. From such a perfect proving ground 
close co-operation came important help in making two new came indisputable evidence of the superior performance of the new 


Cities Service gasolenes. Koolmotor and Cities Service Ethyl. Could they fail to be perfect? 


Peete ee ee kl 


NRA Review Board. 
“little fellow.” 


7 hevnstions! 


Its job is to tattle on NRA when it bullies the 
Left to right: J. F. Sinclair, New York attorney; “The 


General” (not a member); Clarence Darrow, chairman, famous lawyer; 
W. W. Neal, North Carolina hosiery-mill operator; F. P. Mann, retired 
North Dakota merchant; S. C. Henry, Chicago retail-drug expert. 
W. O. Thompson, lawyer for consumer interests, has just been named 


substantial increase in the permanent 
load. 

No matter how much energy they 
use, domestic and commercial cus- 
tomers of the two companies will pay 
no more than the amount of their 
March bill. Farmers will be charged 
half the regular rate for all use which 
exceeds that of April and May last 
year. Coupled with the “free offer” 
will be an intensive sales campaign 
for electric lighting and appliances, 
and for electric commercial and farm 
equipment. 

The idea came, basically, from one 
which Wishon developed a year and 
a half ago for a small, unprofitable 
street railway system in Bakersfield, 
California. For three months, pas- 
sengers were allowed to ride free 
during certain hours of the day. The 
result was that Bakersfield people 
once more got the habit of riding in 
street cars. The test ended, but the 
habit continued ;+the railway system 
showed a distinct improvement in 
patronage when fares were again 
collected. 


Employers Take Leaf 
From Labor’s Book 


ATE in February, employers 
were taking up labor’s tradi- 
tional weapons of strikes and pickets 
in attempts to end “unfair” practices 
and. conditions of one kind or an- 
other. 
In Cleveland, the local Retail 
Cleaners and Tailors Association 
picketed a shop in which customers 


were charged 69 cents for cleaning 
and pressing a man’s suit, six cents 
below the code price. The picket’s 
sign read: “Notice! This tailor shop 
is engaged in unfair competition 
violating the code of fair competition 
for the dry cleaning industry.” The 
owner, feeling a pinch in his business, 
sued for an injunction. Said the 
judge: “They may continue. .. . 
There is no real distinction between 
the right of union members to picket 
and the right of the defendants.” 
Now, the Association is planning to 
picket other shops if necessary. 


In New York City, 20,000 inde- 
pendent cleaning and dyeing retailers 
reopened their shops after a strike 
against price-cutting by chain stores. 
Half of the chains promised to ob- 
serve code prices until they learned 
the outcome of an NRA hearing to 
review the situation. But cash-and- 
carry chains were still bitter against 
an “unfair” price list which forces 
them to charge as much as credit- 
and-delivery retailers. 

Also in New York City, retail fish 
dealers reopened their stores after a 
two-day strike against the high prices 
which they claimed wholesalers 
charged them. Prices were higher 
than ever as they resumed business. 
But retailers had gained these points: 
(1) Wholesalers of fresh-water fish 
quoted definite prices at the time of 
purchase (previously, the retailer 
knew the exact price he was paying 
only when he received his weekly 
bill); (2) fresh-water wholesalers 
agreed to reveal the daily volume of 
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fish receipts in the New York mar- 

ket; (3) they agreed to arbitrate all 

other disputed questions. 
Associations representing 400,000 


_retailers in New York State pledged 


their members to close their stores for 
five minutes on the day the pro- 
posed two per cent. State sales tax 
comes up for hearing. Thus, they 
hoped to make their protests against 
the bill heeded by the legislature. 


How Piggly Wiggly Aids 
Operators’ Profits 
a ao of Piggly Wiggly 


grocery stores now are learning 
just what is wrong with their methods 
(if anything) and how to correct 
them through a business analysis 
service. It is offered by Piggly Wig- 
gly Corporation (subsidiary of Krog- 
er Grocery and Baking Company), 
which grants francizises to groups of 
stores to use the Piggly Wiggly name 
and system under a royalty arrange- 
ment. 

The business analysis service serves 
first as a “trouble-shooter.” When a 
franchise holder accepts the offer and 
sends in his operating statement, fi- 
nancial experts comb it thoroughly 
for signs of weakness. If, for exam- 
ple, the gross profit in the operator’s 
meat department looks too low in 
comparison with other statements, a 
meat-department specialist takes the 
operator in hand, studies his store in 
detail and makes recommendations 
for improvement. 

Second, the plan serves as an auto- 
matic detective to ferret out new and 
improved operating methods. With- 
out violating the confidential nature 
of the reports, Piggly Wiggly Cor- 
poration can still tell an operator in 
Georgia that a comparable Illinois 
franchise holder is making 1.3 per 
cent. better gross profit. A study of 
the two reports may show that one 
man’s methods are faulty. If nothing 
of this sort is apparent, the company 
investigates further and often brings 
to light new ideas and methods which 
can be profitably used by others. 

Third, the plan provides a yard- 
stick for scientific management. 


Will New Appliances 
Break Cost Deadlock? 


ORE electric power could be 

sold if electric appliances for 

the home and farm cost less. But 

more appliances could be sold if elec- 

tric power cost less. So what have 
you? 

March 9th, the first of a number 

of ranges, water heaters, refrigera- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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THIS KEY 


will save your typists thousands of 
needless motions every day 








Ata mere touch of this key, 
the motor returns the car- 
riage to the starting posi- 
tion, or to an intermediate 
point, and spaces to the 
next writing line. Shifting 
for capitals is also electric. 
With these movements of 
the carriage controlled 
from the keyboard, the re- 
sult is faster, easier typing. 





ELECTRIC CARRIAGE 
TYPEWRITER 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


The problem of liberty and living 
is one which the government cannot 
and will not solve. We cannot dele- 
gate the protection of liberty to gov- 
ernment. The people must relate it 
to their daily living, or the swift 
course of events will sweep it aside 
with reckless disregard of the con- 
sequences.—DEAN Cart W. ACKER- 
MAN, Columbia University School 
of Journalism. 


The virtue of prosperity is tem- 
perance. The virtue of adversity is 
fortitude.—BAcon. 


You must regulate your life by 
the standards you admire when you 
are at your best —JoHN M. THomas. 


Those who enjoy the large pleas- 
ures of advanced age are those who 
have sacrificed the small pleasures of 
Youth.—Cuar.es E. CARPENTER. 


Whatever industry cafi satisfactor- 
ily do for itself should no longer be 
done at the expense of the taxpayers. 
—DAanieE- C. ROPER. 


Our doubts are traitors, and make 
us lose the good we oft might win, by 
fearing to attempt.—SHAKESPEARE. 


Good sense is the most evenly di- 
vided thing in the world.—DeEs- 
CARTES. 


How are we to build up a great 
trade if we. have not the certain and 
constant means of transportation up- 
on which all profitable and useful 
commerce depends? — Wooprow 
WILSON. 


From the lowest depth there is a 
path to the loftiest height —CaRLYLeE. 


The will to know is rarely so 
strong as the wish to know.—Bos- 
TON HERALD. 


The only failure a man ought to 
fear is failure in cleaving to the pur- 
pose he sees to be best.—ELior. 


A Text 


And with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to 
you again.—Matthew 7:2. 

From J. A. Savage, Richmond, 
Va. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


The supreme need of the hour is 
spiritual power. It is true that our 
age has more comforts, but it lacks 
satisfaction; it has more ease, but it 
lacks peace; it has more science, but 
it secretly hungers for God in Christ. 
—Joun McDowex:t, D.D. 


- 


Doing things by halves is worth- 
less, because it may be the other half 
that counts—THE Kopak Maaca- 
ZINE. 


I believe that the ultimate object 
of all activities in a republic should 
be the development of the manhood 
of its citizens—JoHN D. Rocke- 
FELLER, JR. 


To rail at money, to wax indignant 
against it, are silly. Money is noth- 
ing; its power is purely symbolical. 
Money is the sign of liberty. To 
curse money is to curse liberty—to 
curse life, which is nothing, if it be 
not free—Dr GourMONT. 


The grand essentials of happiness 
are: something to do, something to 
love, and something to hope for.— 
CHALMERS. 


Talent develops itself in solitude; 
character, in the stream of life— 
GOETHE. 


New occasions teach new duties, time 
makes ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, 
who would keep abreast of truth; 
Lo before us gleam her campfires! 
We ourselves must pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower and steer 

boldly through the desperate Win- 
ter sea, 
Nor attempt the future’s portal with 
the past’s blood-rusted key. 
—JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 
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The soul of the individual was “es- 
tablished” nineteen hundred years 
ago, while only to-day are we begin- 
ing to see beyond that into the soul 
world of organization. We are real- 
izing that an organization is not mere- 
ly a collection of-individuals, but is a 
super-individual with like qualities, 
only larger. It should be as much 
more powerful spiritually than a 
single individual, as it is more pow- 
erful materially than a single individ- 
ual. Everywhere men are recogniz- 
ing that organizations should have 
souls. The meaning of this is over- 
whelming when one considers that the 
term “organization” covers not only 
the multitude of business and social 
societies, but countries, nations, and 
even international associations. — 
Atva KONKLE. 


More erroneous conclusions are 
due to lack of information than to 
errors of judgment.—Louis Bran- 
DEIS. 


1 try to have no plans the failure 
of which would greatly annoy me. 
Half the unhappiness in the world is 
due to the failure of plans which 
were never reasonable, and often im- 
possible.—Ep. Howe. 


Good salesmen, like good cooks, 
create an appetite when the buyer 
doesn’t seem hungry.—WILLIAM 
FEATHER. 


There is no conflict between an 
auto map and a Corot landscape of 
the same bit of road. They are just 
different. I must protest against 
reducing a Corot landscape to an 
automobile map, and reducing reli- 
gion to science. Any religion that 
denies science is doomed, but any re- 
ligion that reduces itself to science 
is doomed too.—Harry EMERSON 
Fospick, D.D. 


Be so that thy conduct can become 
law universal—KanrT. 


There are three parties to every 
sale: The worker who makes the 
goods. The store that sells them. 
The customer who buys them. Un- 
less all receive fair value for their 
labor and money, the sale is not mu- 
tually satisfactory —WANAMAKER’S. 
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(Continued from page 18) : 
tors and so on designed to break this 
deadlock were exhibited in New 
York. The Electric Home and Farm 
Authority (EHFA), an offshoot of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, ini- 
tiated the plan. Members of the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation are co-operating. | 

The manufacturers will make 
standard-quality low-cost appliances 
for mass sale). EHFA will lend 
money so that housewives may have 
four years to pay. 


Heads Third Largest 
Packing Company at 29 


i) Hay no high- 
powered 
executive who 
pulled himself 
up by the boot 
straps, or a great 
builder of men. 
I don’t have any 
wild ideas as to 
how the business 
should be run 
or how to make 
our company the 
leader of the packing industry over- 
night.” 

Thus Edward Foss Wilson, the 
new 29-year-old president of Wilson 
& Company, third largest meat pack- 
ers in the world, describes himself. 
He knows (and it can be said that 
he knows because he pointed it out 
himself) that it was his father, 
Thomas E. Wilson, founder and 
Chairman of the Board, who put him 
there. And he says he knows why 
his father put him there. 

As he explains it: “Dad wanted me 
where he could keep a closer eye on 
me. My job isn’t going to be to run 
the company—not for a long time. 
He will continue in that, and he will 
probably be busier than ever with me 
running to him with fool questions. 
My immediate job is going to be to 
learn how the different departments 
function, and how they are all, cor- 
related into the whole.” 

Ever since Wilson graduated from 
Princeton eight years ago, it has been 
intended that he should become presi- 
dent so that control of the company 
might be kept in the family. His ap- 
prenticeship was served with the buy- 
ers in the lamb and veal department. 
He studied production and operation 
at several of the plants, spent many 
months in the sales department, and 
became the manager of the lamb and 
veal department. A year ago, he was 
given the title of Vice-President in 
charge of this department and was 
made a director. 


Edward Foss Wilson 









IF YOUR BRAKES ARE LINED WITH 





Horsepower! Streamlines! Speed! 
The talk of the shows! 

What does this spell in Sarety? 

More accidents, more fatalities, 
higher insurance rates? 

Not if your brakes are Ricur. 

And Ricut means Raysestos. 

(That’s why the majority of all 
new cars are RAYBESTOS-MAN- 
HATTAN equipped.) 

Raysestos’ leadership is main- 
tained by “Selling the Stier!” 

Raysestos brake lining is the 
finest product of its kind in the 
world. (Proof: Preferred by car 
makers, service men and car own- 
ers.) Obviously the sales and mer- 
chandising effort behind Ray- 
BESTOS was as efficient as it was 
possible for any one to have. Yet 
with such leadership in product, 
promotion and results, there was 


still one “missing human link”— 
“one forgotten man”—“the point- 
of-sale salesman”: The garage 
service man. 

Castle Films, with twenty years 
of successful business film experi- 
ence, provided that “missing human 
link” for Rayspestos. The Castle 
picture, “BREAKING IN ON BRAKE 
PROSPERITY,” produced three years 
ago, has been working ever since 
its release. Think of it—an ad- 
vertising and sales presentation 
that has been paying dividends 
continuously on one moderate in- 
vestment made three years ago! 

What television may provide in 
years to come, CASTLE FILMS give 
you Now! Action! Music! Drama! 
Talk! On one screen or thousands 
of screens—to dealers in every 
town in the nation! 





CASTLE FILMS 
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Producers—Distributors—Exhibitors of 


BUSINESS MOTION PICTURES 


R. C. A. Building, Rockefeller Centre, New York City 


Wrigley Building, Chicago «+ 





Pacific Coast, Claus Spreckels Building, San Francisco 














































Twe glorious weeks on a famous 
President Liner via Havana and 


the Panama Canal en route to 


CALIFORNIA 
contonty 9 65 First Class 


ROUND AMERICA ROUNDTRIP $255 


Two sunny weeks on a regular Round 
the World or Trans-Pacific President 
Liner from New York. Carefree days of 
play on ample decks and in an outdoor 
swimming pool . .. Two weeks you will 
remember happily forever...Then Cali- 


fornia—winter’s own summerland. 


If you would like to go West this way and 
return by train, fares are from $255 First 
Class, $210 Tourist—including your rail- 
road ticket to New York, and home again 
from California. Sail any week from New 
York. (Fortnightly from California, if 
you'd prefer to go out by rail, return East 
by sea to New York.) 


ORIENT * ROUND THE WORLD 


A sailing every single week. Go as you 
please. Stopover as you choose. Continue 
on the next or a later President Liner. 
Roundtrip fares for Orient summer vaca- 
tions are very low... And you may go 
Round the World for as little as $654, 
First Class. Get all details from your own 
travel agent, or see or write. . . 


604 Fifth Ave., New York: 110 South Dearborn 


St., Chicago; 311 California St., San Francisco 
—and other principal cities. 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 








De, 
The NRA Under Bite 


The Blue Eagle took some stiff 
body punches and uppercuts during 
the critical round-tables of the Code 
Authorities; but General Johnson 
says the administrative difficulties 
brought to light can be handled eas- 
ily as code renewals come along. 
Every serious complaint was antici- 
pated, according to NRA defenders. 
Nine out of ten were attributed to 
the urgent haste of the initial organi- 
zation era. The strongest indictment 
of the original codes was from the 
Brookings Institution report. A de- 
tailed study of 250 codes revealed 
that— 


There*seems little indication that the 
NRA, in the course of considering and 
approving the cades reviewed, applied any 
clear-cut principles or standards of public 
policy in the matter of price control. A 
comparison of proposed and approved 
codes shows a number of instances in 
which a device was approved for some 
industries and denied to others of similar 
character. . . . Regardless of the explana- 
tion, the problem remains of developing 
some reasonably consistent criteria of pub- 
lic policy in the matter of price controls, 
and of revising the codes where necessary, 
in conformity with them. 


Another Weakness 


A confidential report recently sub- 
mitted to the NRA Cabinet super- 
visory committee, headed by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper, revealed 
that the Bureau of Standards found 
“not one code in four” carried work- 
able definitions of grade and quality 
standards. The report pointed out 
that codes of fair competition with- 
out clearly definite and precise ma- 
terial standards eventually “must fall 
of their own weight.” 


The Answer Is: No! 


President Roosevelt’s special mes- 
sage on reciprocal tariffs marks a 
pivotal date in the log of the New 
Deal. It presented the first major 
question of policy which stirred seri- 
ous opposition in the Democratic 
ranks in the House. 

True, there was, at the tag end of 
the special session last Summer, a 
somewhat threatening revolt against 
the veteran pension cuts, and Janu- 
ary this year saw an abortive effort 
to restore the 15 per cent. Federal 
pay cut authorized in the emergency 
economy bill last March. But these 
were mere puffs of damp powder. 


The NRA Knows How to “Take It” 


By OUR WASHINGTON OBSERVER 





Not so with the tariff. Democrats 
from the industrial sections have been 
hearing from home, and many al- 
ready have announced publicly in 
their respective districts that. they 
will not delegate the requested blan- 
ket authority to the White House. 
Floor Leader Byrns has not yet been 
asked for the result of his hasty check 
of the House membership. But the 
answer is in. It is, No! 

A year ago this proposal might 
have got through the House as an 
“emergency” measure. But the re- 
covery reports have been too reassur- 
ing during the last two months to 
permit of another legislative coup of 
this sort. The emergency hysteria 
has subsided notably since the pre- 
cipitate cancellation ‘of the air-mail 
contracts. Capitol Hill has taken 
note of the well authenticated report 
that every member of the Cabinet 
save the Postmaster General advised 
against the blanket action. Follow- 
ing the lead of the Senate, the House 
henceforth will move more deliber- 
ately on all proposals to transfer 
plenipotentiary legislative powers to 
the President. 


Which Industries Will Suffer? 


Everybody now operating behind 
tariff protection—and this includes 
practically all of the organized farm 
groups as well as our industries— 
wants to know what is to come in at 
lower rates under the projected re- 
ciprocal agreements. Foreign trade 
statistics for the period 1928-33 sug- 
gest that every American concession 
on imports likely would call for an 
equivalent displacement of current 
domestic production. The delegation 
of such far-reaching powers would 
place virtually every economic activ- 
ity of the country under the direct 
control of the White House. Any 
industry might have the ground cut 
from under it at any time by an ex- 
ecutive order wiping out its tariff 
structure. 


Few Non-Competitive Products 


To Secretary Hull, who finally won 
the President over to his pet scheme 
of reciprocal trade agreements, has 
been delegated the task of answering 
the excited inquiries of industrial 
leaders throughout the East and 
Middle West. 


Briefly, Mr. Hull’s 
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reply is that there are sufficient non- 
competitive products abroad to sup- 
port a vastly enlarged American ex- 
port trade. We have only to select 
those products we want, and match 
each with an American product not 
now sold to the potential exporter. 
But the expert studies of the last 
decade point to an ever-shrinking list 
of non-competitive foreign products. 


Merely a Political Gesture? 


But there is another angle to this 
tariff picture—wholly political. Word 
is being passed in the Senate that the 
President will not press too hard for 
the tariff authority. The message, 
according to this cloakroom gossip, 
was in redemption of an emphatic 
campaign pledge, a pledge which 
could not be neglected during the en- 
tire life of the Congress elected on 
the 1932 reciprocal tariff plank. 

But if Congress, in its wisdom, 
should find that world economic con- 
ditions now make the fulfillment of 
this pledge inadvisable, the President 
certainly would not be disposed to 
make it an issue. 


Rarest of the Rare 


The rarest rare edition Washing- 
ton has paid fancy prices for in many 
years is now the talk of the town. 
It is the Democratic National Com- 
mittee’s special handbook reviewing 
the first year of the New Deal. It 
was circulated among friendly editors 
some ten days in advance of March 
5, for release in the Monday morn- 
ing papers. Sunday night a special 
communique from Committee head- 
quarters rescinded the book and re- 
quested its return by messenger. 
Most of them went back, but a few 
are still in circulation. They move at 
bootleg prices. 

National Committee officials ex- 
plained that the withdrawal was at 
the request of the White House. 
There, it was explained officially that 
the Administration desired to avoid 
any show of partisanship by circulat- 
ing pamphlets in the manner of the 
Republicans. 

Another explanation often heard 
on Capitol Hill is that the annual re- 
view claimed great achievements for 
NRA, for publication the day the 
Code authorities assembled for their 
great appraisal round-table. Also, 
Secretary Wallace’s paper before the 
Foreign Policy Association on the 
consequences of economic isolation 
for American agriculture—delivered 


after the book went to press—was | 


in sharp conflict with the national 


self-sufficiency policies lauded in the | 


NRA section of the book. 


_ Excerpts from the suppressed edi- | 
tion are being printed for private sale. | 


—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 












BERLINE LIMOUSINE 


by Sludebaher 
£1295 


FACTORY 


AT THE 





For owner driving, or for those numerous occasions when extra passengers must be accommodated, this limou- 
sine can be given the intimacy of a Sedan merely by turning down the window at rear of driving compartment 


NFORMED men and women who have 
seen this aristocratic new Stude- 
baker Berline Limousine say it offers 
every luxury of a much costlier car. 
The chassis is the latest 193.4 devel- 
opment of the famed President Eight 
which has earned such high honors 
year after year in gruelling stock car 
and Indianapolis Speedway racing. 
The exterior is distinctively, yet not 
too extremely, streamlined — present- 
ing Studebaker’s appealing new sky- 
way style in its best expression. The 


FROM THE SPEEDWAY 
COMES ITS STAMINA 





upholstery, fittings and finish of the 
commodious interior compare credit- 
ably with the motor world’s finest. 

Due to Studebaker’s envied devel- 
opment — Quadripoise Suspension — 
the lounge-like rear seat provides 
probably the most comfortable riding 
that any motor car can offer. The 
chauffeur compartment is readily con- 
vertible into a luxurious three pas- 
senger front seat for owner driving 
merely by lowering the intervening 


window. 


FROM THE SKYWAY 
COMES ITS STYLE 
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Pictograph Shows Best 


Cities for Current Sales 


HE present Pictograph is a map 
of sharp contrasts. There are 
two reasons for this. 

One is that at the moment there 
are really tremendous variations in 
business activity. Automobile makers 
and steel makers, for instance, are 
more than twice as active as they 
were a year ago, while coal mines, 
cotton manufacturers and shoe 
makers have been running at ap- 
proximately the 1933 pace. Some 
businesses have even fallen behind 
their 1933 records. And, of course, 
local communities dominated by these 
industries are affected accordingly. 

The second reason is that last 
year’s bank holidays were very un- 
even in their effects on local business 
activity. Some communities were 
crippled, in others business went on 
almost as usual. 

In order that the unusual distribu- 
tion of ratings on the map may not 
mislead sales planners and others into 
thinking that territories marked C 
are unfavorable markets, here are the 
actual percentage figures for which 
the letters on the map stand. The 
figures “236-375,” for instance, mean 
that in communities rated A business 
has recently been from two and one- 
third to three and three-quarters as 
great as it was a year earlier. 


Percentage Ratings 


A 236-375 
B 149-235 
C 94-148 
D 59-93 


The List of “Best” Cities 


In the territories marked A and B 
will be found the following important 
cities: Detroit, Birmingham and 
Memphis. In addition, these hold 
highest rank among important cities 
rated C: Louisville, Denver, Dallas, 
Oklahoma City, Youngstown, Flint, 
Salt Lake City, Tacoma, Knoxville, 
Canton, Gary and Waterbury. 


All fifteen of these cities should 
receive special attention from sales 
management. 


As usual, we are also listing fifteen 
cities in which business has in the 
past few weeks compared more fa- 
vorably with the same period a year 
earlier than at any time since the 
first publication of the Pictograph. 





These fifteen cities are listed in the 
order of their population. 


1. Detroit, Mich.: Automobile activity 
and job spreading have brought indus- 
trial employment to the highest point in 
over three and a half years. 


2. Birmingham, Ala.: With steel pro- 
duction continuing at high rates, real 
estate men are beginning to talk housing 
shortage. The largest single order re- 
ceived in three years will keep rail mills 
active in April. 


3. Memphis, Tenn.: January-February 
building permits were double those of a 
year ago. 


4. San Antonio, Tex.: Since the first 
of the year business has increased 10 
per cent. Last year it fell 15 per cent. 
in the same time. 


5. Dayton, Ohio: Business passed 
through the first two months without 
losing any ground to old man Winter. 


6. Oklahoma City, Okla.: Government 
payments to farmers in this area are 
said to be larger than for the entire 
state of Kansas, and considerably larger 
than for all the neighboring states ex- 
cept Texas. 


7. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Here, too, 
business has held steady since the first 
of the year. Last year, bank difficulties 
were serious. 


8. Flint, Mich.: Thriving business in 
automobile and automobile-accessory 
production contrasts sharply with last 
year’s difficult conditions. é 


9. Tulsa, Okla.: While decreasing in 
January, business has since shown a ten- 
dency to pick up. Last year the decline 
continued through February. 


10. Wichita, Kan.: In the middle of 
January, business was barely above last 
year’s levels. By the end of February, 
it was more than 20 per cent. ahead. 


11. South Bend, Ind.: Steady increase 
since the first of the year has replaced 
the decrease which occurred at the same 
time last year. 


12. Sacramento, Cal.: February busi- 
ness was considerably larger than that 
of January. Last year there was a sea- 
sonal decline. 


13. Little Rock, Ark.: February col- 
lections for gasoline taxes for the state 
of Arkansas were 20 per cent. ahead of 
those for the same period last year. 


14. Lansing, Mich.: Another motor 
city in which business increase has sup- 
planted last year’s bank chaos. 

15. Shreveport, La.: Business here is 
more than 40 per cent. ahead of last 
year. 













RESEARCH REVEAL 
CHANGE IN NATIONAL 
DICTATION HABITS 
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Numerous Firms Adopting 
Unusual New Type of 


Dictation Service 
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FULL-TIME SECRETARIAL 
SERVICE---COSTS NO MORE! 







In offices that enjoy EDIPHONE 
Voice Writing, dictating is done 
at any hour, like telephoning! As 
ideas arise, they are quickly dic- 
tated to the Ediphone. When 
sales calls, etc. take people from 
their desks, typing continues. 
Whenever employees wish to 
dictate they simply talk to their 
Ediphones. 

If your organization has never 
experienced Voice Writing free- 
dominvestigate the revolutionary 
new PRO-TECHNIC EDIPHONE. All 
mechanism is completely en- 
closed, dustproof, electrically 
controlled. This dictating machine 
employs Edison's principle of 
“Balanced Voice Writing” which 
makes dictation easier, faster. 


See this different dictating instru- 
ment. It guarantees 20%-to-50% great- 
er business capacity! 
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BUSINESS TRENDS AT A GLANCE 








How Far Will the Spring Rise Go? 





What We Said 
On October 15th 


“Expect gradually in- 
creasing strength .. . like-- 
ly to give us a January, 
February and March 
from 15 to 30 per cent. 
ahead of the same months 
a year earlier.” 


On February \st 


“It is now certain that 
we shall have a definite 
slowing down until the 
Spring rise begins. .. . 
But there is surely a good 
Spring ahead.” 





| 


J 


AST year, on the eve of the in- 
auguration, FoRBES was a voice 
crying in the wilderness when 
it stated as a probability: “There will 
be a real Spring rise this year—al- 
most certainly better than during any 
very recent Spring.” This year, so 
many people are looking forward to 
a Spring rise that it is almost a com- 
monplace. 
The only question this year is: 








- “How far will the Spring rise go? 


How extensive will it be, and how 
long will it last?” 


ERE is the first pair of facts for 
business men to put in front of 


them while they think over their . 


Spring plans: 

It ts quite possible that March 
business may equal in dollars the best 
business month of last year, which 
was July. 

If July levels are not reached*now. 
it ts almost certain that they will be 
reached not later than the first week 
of May.* 

“These statements are written on the basis ol 


January and February business, with the first 
March business figures not yet available. 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Several facts about recent business 
and about the history of Spring rises 
point to these conclusions. 

If March this year bears the same 
relationship to January and February 
that it has in the average of the past 
ten years, total business for the 
month (as recorded in debits to in- 
dividual accounts in Federal Reserve 
Banks) will approximate twenty- 
eight and three-quarter billions. With 
the exception of last June and July, 
no month has touched this figure 
since April, 1932. 

January and February, however, 
are well ahead of the ten-year aver- 


_age in their relationship to the months 


just preceding. If March stays as far 
ahead of the ten-year average as has 
February (and it will not be surpris- 
ing if it does so), the total of busi- 
ness transactions will be around 
thirty-two billions. Last July the 
total was thirty-one billions, but in 
no other month since January, 
1932, have transactions reached this 
amount. 

Another comparison which throws 
interesting light on the possibilities 
of this Spring’s rise is that with the 
figures of 1931. There was certainly 
nothing magic about the Spring of 
1931, as those that have good mem- 
ories for the depression will recall. 
Nevertheless, in that year business 
rose from 39.8 billions in the four 
weeks ending February 25th to 47.1 
billions in the four weeks ending 
May 6th. If business this year is able 
to match the achievement of modest 
1931, we shall have reached 32.7 bil- 
lions in the four weeks ending May 


Sth. 


NE surprising fact about the 
well-known Spring rise is that 
its chief effect is in the banking fig- 
ures for New York City. In 1931, 
for instance, the total business in- 
crease outside of New York City 
was ten per cent., whereas in the 
country as a whole (including debits 
for New York) the increase was 
eighteen per cent. 
In eight out of the ten years pre- 
ceding 1932, March was a bigger 
month than January for the United 





What Happened 


January-February bank 
debits 11 per cent. ahead 
of last year. 

March now likely to be 
more than 30 per cent. 
ahead. 


After rising from 12.9 
billions in four weeks 
ending December 27 to 
14.3. billions in four 
weeks ending January 24, 
debits outside New York 
dropped to 13.5 billions 
in four weeks ending 
February 28. 











States as a whole, but in only four 
of these years did March hold its 
head up to January outside of New 
York City. 

But even if we leave New York 
out of consideration, it is entirely 
reasonable to expect that March, 
1934, outside of New York City will 
equal January, 1934. 


“OW long will the Spring rise 
last? 

To this question there can be no 
real answer at the moment. 

In 1931 it lasted only until May 
6th. 

In 1932 it reached its peak in the 
week ending April 5th. 

In 1933, after getting off to a late 
start on account of the bank holidays, 
it reached a peak at May 17th. Three 
weeks later, what is customarily a 
slight rise in the month of June was 
prolonged into an extensive rise con- 
tinued past the middle of July. 

Business should feel safe, there- 
fore, in counting on two exceedingly 
good months this Spring, and possi- 
bly a third. 
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“Company Union” vs. 
Outside Union 


(Continued from page 11) 


Unionism often (invariably, some 
critics state) acts as a brake on in- 
dustrial progress by fighting tooth and 
nail against the installation of labor- 
saving machinery, incentives for 
speeding-up work and the principles 
of scientific management. As the 
union usually sees it, the reasons are 
obvious enough. It theorizes that 
fewer men will have jobs when pro- 
duction increases per man. When 
scientific management enters the shop, 
it classifies workmen definitely as 
good or bad, thus breaking down the 
union’s assumption that all its mem- 
bers are equal. One need not look 
beyond the costly and wasteful mini- 
mum crew which all railroad trains 
must carry to realize what these poli- 
cies may do to employers. 


Furthermore, there is the problem 
of wage reductions. To the employee 
they are wholly evil. But to the em- 
ployer, responsible to his stockhold- 
ers for profits, they sometimes seem 
to be wholly necessary, even though 
he fully realizes the social implica- 
tions of what he is doing. A down- 
ward revision may be necessary to 
preserve a company from bankruptcy, 
and thus to preserve its workmen’s 
jobs. Though unionism, on the whole, 
does not arbitrarily insist on rigid 
wages, some unions do—with serious 
results. The building-industry unions 
furnish a particularly clear example 
of what short-sighted wage inflexi- 
bility may mean. The major share of 
the blame for high building costs and 
the industry’s continued prostration 
lies squarely on their shoulders. 


But unionism has another side 
which, in all fairness, cannot be 
ignored. In spite of potentialities of 
exploitation, dictation and racketeer- 
ing, it offers the employer one advan- 
tage which cannot be matched by em- 
ployee representation : the union can, 
in effect, write a “code of fair labor 
competition” for an entire industry 
by setting up minimum standards of 
wages, hours and working condi- 
tions. More important, the strongly 
entrenched union can force the labor- 
exploiting employer to live up to the 
letter of the “code,” and thus relieve 
the worries of the more humane em- 
ployer, who must meet his competi- 
tion. 

Again, it is not entirely fair to re- 
turn a blanket indictment against 
unionism on the ground that it always 
throttles efficiency, stifles progress 
and drives manufacturers out of bus- 
iness. The union whose demands are 
as impractical as all that accomplishes 
nothing but its own frustration by 
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This little map shows the routes of our four leading trains between the East and California. 





The pioneer railroad of the West begins a great air-conditioning program. 
By this summer, club cars, lounge cars, dining cars, room cars and observ- 
ation cars will be air-conditioned on our four leading trains to California. 
Sunset Limited between New Orleans and Los Angeles. Golden State Limited 
between Chicago and Los Angeles. Overland Limited between Chicago and 
San Francisco. The Cascade between Portland and San Francisco. 

There will be no extra charge for air-conditioned accommodations—no extra 
fare on any Southern Pacific train. 

All our dining cars serve delicious “Meals Select” — complete luncheons and 
dinners for 80 cents to $1.25, breakfasts for 50 cents to 90 cents. 
Southern Pacific exclusively serves such famous points as Del Monte, Palm 
Springs, Crater Lake, Carriso Gorge, Santa Barbara. 


Southern Pacific 








THE WALDORE ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE 


- 49TH TO SOTH STREETS - 


NEW 


YORK 





The greatness of The Waldorf-Astoria lies not 
only in its size . .. its prestige . . . its perfect 
appointments . . . but particularly in its service 
establishment, which caters to you, the individ- 
ual . .. your every preference and desire. On 
residential Park Avenue . .. at the heart of the 


smart world of clubs, churches, shops, theatres. 
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MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
SEVENTH TO EIGHTH STREET 


You will enjoy your Chicago visit at The 
Stevens, located on a world-famous boule- 
vard. From 3 to 8 minutes — riding or walk- 
ing—to the Loop. 2 to 7 minutes from all 
depots. Unusual parking and garage facilities. 
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throwing its employees out of work. 
It is much nearer the truth to state 
that some unions (in the building in- 
dustry, notably) have short-sightedly 
made demands and followed policies 
which have thrown their own mem- 
bers out of work ; but that the capably 
managed union does nothing of the 
sort. It knows that it must do all it 
can to give its members work; and 
it knows that their employers must 
meet competition from other com- 
panies and other industries if they are 
to stay in business and still pay the 
same or higher wages. This means 
driving down costs, lifting produc- 
tion per man, developing and recom- 
mending new methods, making time 
and motion studies and keeping a 
keen eye on members who fail to do 
their share in helping the employers 
to meet competition. 

A visionary, Utopian picture? 

Not at all. These things actually 
have happened in many divisions of 
the far-flung men-and-women’s cloth- 
ing industries, and in the paper, lum- 
ber and anthracite-coal industries. 

Additional cases of unionism’s dir- 
rect benefit to management crop up in 
the bituminous-coal fields which were 
unionized prior to the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, and in the 
union-management co-operative sys- 
tems operated on the Baltimore and 
Ohio and the Canadian National rail- 
roads. 


F course, it takes capable leader- 

ship to guide a union through 
these policies. And the lack of cap- 
able leadership is unionism’s most 
vulnerable point. On the other hand, 
almost any union delegate worth his 
salt knows what is his business and 
what is not his business. It is by 
no means unusual to find employee 
representatives meeting to demand 
the discharge of a disliked foreman. 
But if union men ask their delegate 
to make that demand, he answers, 
“No, boys, that’s a management de- 
cision. You tell me what he does 
that you don’t like and I’ll talk with 
the company about getting those 
things straightened out. But we can’t 
tell the company to fire a foreman. 
We can make it plenty disagreeable 
for him, but firing him is’ for the 
management to decide.” 

To the fair-minded employer 
whose company works under a sin- 
cere, soundly organized plan of em- 
ployee representation, unionism’s cries 
of coercion and intimidation are 
ghastly slanders. Its attempts to 
destroy employee representation by 
law (now nearing a climax) are com- 
pletely misguided efforts. If all em- 
ployers were in his class, labor 
troubles would be fewer and the issue 
of employee representation versus 
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unionism might never have existed. 
But all employers are not in this 
class. There still exists a minority 
of employers who are shameless ex- 
ploiters of labor. They regard their 
workmen as they do lifeless comodi- 
ties. They boil over with indignation 
and righteousness at the mere thought 
of giving their men a voice in the 
business. They fire every employee 
who dares to raise his voice above a 
whisper. They are, in short, as 
vicious, as unprincipled, as_short- 
sighted on their side of the fence as 
the ruthless labor-union racketeer is 
on his side. They are the fellows 
who make life miserable for the con- 
scientious employer. And, whether 
they know it or not, they are the 
union organizer’s right hand men. 


F the exploiting employer installs 

an employee representation plan, he 
does it with tongue in cheek, on the 
alert for subtle (and sometimes ob- 
vious) ways of controlling his em- 
ployees, creating the plan from a 
shotgun wedding between employer 
and employee, making of it a dis- 
gusting, unprincipled “war bride.” 

But just because a few employers 
of this type exist is no reason for a 
wholesale condemnation of employee 
representation or for outlawing it— 
no more than the labor racketeer is 
a sufficient reason for broadly de- 
nouncing unionism or for legislating 
it out of existence. Both methods 
of providing justice to employees 
have their good points and their bad. 

To the majority of employers, the 
fast-working, constructive, well-bal- 
anced machinery of employee repre- 
sentation is much more attractive 
than unionism. And, from the em- 
ployer’s point of view, justly so. For 
it has the edge on unionism in pro- 
moting efficient shop methods. It 
brings the office and the factory into 
direct contact. It is ready at an in- 
stant’s notice to clear up minor dis- 
satisfactions. When soundly, sin- 
cerely conceived, it provides em- 
ployees with true collective bargain- 
ing. And employee representation’s 
skirts.are free from the racketeering, 
the petty politics, the short-sighted 
interference and dictation which are 
too often found in unionism. 


But what advocates of unionism and 
of employee representation both need 
above all else is open-mindedness. 
They need the courage to approach 
the question from a rational, not an 
emotional, point of view. They need 
the vision to see that such a city as 
Youngstown is no center of baronial 
employers and downtrodden, under- 
paid workmen ; and that such a city as 
East Liverpool is no hot-bed of rack- 
eteering union leaders and bankrupt 
employers. 





General Electric will 
gladly assist you in a 
check-up of your lighting. 
We suggest that you write 
us for further informa- 
tion. General Electric Co., 


Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 
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ELECTRIC EYE NOW MEASURES LIGHT 
IN OFFICE, STORE OR FACTORY 





A NEW SCIENCE HAS COME TO THE AID OF BUSINESS... 
the Science of Seeing. General Electric Lighting Research Laboratories have 
announced discoveries which are of extreme importance to every office, factory, 
or store management. Few people are familiar with these facts: 
Inadequate light causes a measureable drop in the speed of any office or factory 
operation where seeing is a serious factor, as proved by many experiments. 
Nerves, digestion and other bodily functions are directly affected by the amount 
of light provided for a worker. 
Millions of employees are now working under 
less than 25% of the light they need for easy, 
effortless seeing. 





curately measures light, 
and indicates right 
amount of light needed 
for various visual tasks. 
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Above is one of the new 
instruments which ac- 
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It’s a part of 
modern business 


GROUP, 
INSURANCE 


has proved its value to 
large and small concerns 
in every line of business. 


EMPLOYERS ARE INVITED 
TO ASK QUESTIONS OR 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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We announce the formation 


of the 


Capital Vehicle 
Corporation 


to assist in the promotion of 
national economic recovery 
through aiding in the financ- 
ing of industry, commerce 
and agriculture by utilizing 
such funds as may be bor- 
rowed from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation or 
other governmental agencies. 


CaPITAL VEHICLE CorRpPo- 
RATION will..in no way dis- 
place the business of L. N. 
Rosenbaum, Private Financ- 
ing and Consultant, Sixty 
Wall Tower, New York, but 
will supplement it as an 
independent adjunct. 


We invite the submission of applica- 
tions in conformity with the above. 


Capital Vehicle 
Corporation 


A. W. RosENBAuUM, Secretary 
Suite 2513 
60 Wall Tower, New York 





























Are Your Sales Costs Kidding You? 
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(Continued from page 13) 


Added to this, it was the custom 
to set up a “Bad Debt” reserve of 
one per cent. and to use this as a 
deduction from profit on this line. 
But it was proved that bad-debt loss- 
es on the high-margin line were 
averaging 4.5 per cent. whereas in one 
of the lowest margin lines they were 
averaging 1/10 of 1 per cent. Indus- 
trial and jobber sales, evidencing 
small gross margins, were found to 
be more profitable than the organiza- 
tion had ever appreciated. Certain 
types of sales to large outlets which 
did not challenge the company’s other 
channels of distribution were actively 
sponsored, after the analysis, although 
it was difficult at first to break down 
the almost religious belief in the 
large-gross-margin theory. 


As a contrast to the latter example, 
a situation was examined in a candy 
company whose sales constituted a 
combination of jobbing nationally ad- 
vertised brands and distributing its 
own manufactured products. Sixty 
per cent. of sales were comprised of 
nationally advertised brands, the other 
forty the company’s own. As is usual 
in such cases, the jobbing merchan- 
dise was sold on a very slender mar- 
gin, it being the thought that such 
sales would introduce the sale of 
the company’s own more profitable 
lines (the “Loss Leader” theory). 


The management wanted to make 
a reduction in the price of the na- 
tionally advertised merchandise, on 
the theory that the sale of its own 
goods would be improved. But an 
internal analysis of accounts sold 
indicated that 75 per cent. of the 
customers purchasing the nationally 
advertised ‘brands bought little or 
none of the manufacturer’s own 
branded goods. The completion of 
the analysis further disclosed that the 
reduction in price would not only 
have taken burden-carrying value out 
of the national brands, but actually 
would have resulted in cash losses. 


HE following experience of one 

furniture manufacturer in re- 
gard to erroneous control of ware- 
house, freight, miscellaneous sales- 
service income and distribution costs 
is not unusual. 


A question of warehousing ex- 
pense was brought up in connection 
with one of the larger distributing 
centers. It was pointed out that, ac- 
cording to the statements, this center 
was showing smaller profit-margins 
than other divisions having no ware- 





house service. The argument seemed 
valid until the sales manager, de- 
sirous of protecting one of his key 
service-points, decided to start an in- 
vestigation. 


It was then proved that the ware- 
house in this center was actually giv- 
ing the company a profit of $15,000 
per year in addition to the servicing 
advantage. 

This hidden gain brought out by 
the analysis was due to several in- 
equitable accounting allocations in the 
handling of refinished furniture. In 
cases where furniture damaged in 
shipment from the factory was re- 
finished by the warehouse or other 
furniture specially refinished for 
customer accommodation, all ex- 
penses therefor were automatically 
absorbed by the division. But other 
sales divisions having no warehouses 
were relieved in several ways from 
expense burden. If furniture was re- 
shipped to the factory because of de- 
fective finish, all expenses incurred 
were charged to manufacturing. In 
many cases, the sales department au- 
thorized a defective furniture credit 
to the dealer, and tltis credit was ab- 
sorbed in the general sales statement 
and not reflected in the showing of 
the division. Refigishing charges by 
the factory were made to the sales 
department on the~basis of labor 
and material costs, with no consid- 
eration given to the overhead ex- 
penses. , 


T can readily be seen that varia- 

tions such as these in costing prac- 
tices will result in incorrect and 
costly management errors based on 
unsound comparisons of incorrectly 
stated results. In this case, the ware- 
house was retained, two more were 
added in localities where the volume 
justified the move, and the company 
netted an annual improvement of 
approximately $30,000 (not to men- 
tion the improvement in its service 
position). 

Introspection invariably is not 
flattering and quite often leaves a 
painful feeling. Change, the order 
of the day, is at best accepted grace- 
fully. However, there is no finer 
feeling prevalent than that which 
follows knowledge derived through 
what at first appears to be unpleas- 
ant. The questions given on pages 
12 and 13 will, if followed open- 
mindedly, leave most executives 
feeling the deficiencies in their own 
methods. But they open a decided 


avenue of potential profit improve- 
ment. 
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Equipment to Cut Costs 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Faster Filing. It will not be surpris- 
ing if in the next few years office man- 
agers acquire the attitude toward equip- 
ment which is to-day possessed by every 
progressive factory manager. Certainly 
they haven’t it now. 


Most people in charge of offices look 
on filing, for instance, as a necessary 
nuisance. Records must be kept, and 
be available, so they provide equipment 
in which letters and carbons can be 
stored and from which they can be 
removed when needed. Because they 
look on the filing cabinets purely as 
storage conveniences, their main objec- 
tive when purchasing is storage safety 
with low initial cost. 


Very few stop to think that absolutely 
the most expensive item in connection 
with filing is the employee-time spent 
in putting away and taking out and 
replacing papers. 

Those who do realize that the true 
costs of filing are human-labor costs 
may be interested in a new type of filing 
cabinet for which the claim is made 
that the number of hand operations 
necessary in the filing of a letter is cut 
in two. When the filing clerk opens the 
drawer, more than half of the work 
usually done by hand is performed auto- 
matically. 


Milk in a Bag. Out of Washington 
comes word of a recent test of a paper 
bag specially designed for marketing 
dry, powdered substances in small 
quantities. 


Specifically, the test was made on 
dried skim milk. 


When placed in ordinary double bags 
(paper with a lining of glassine) the 
skim milk caked in four hours when 
stored at 72° F. in relative humidity of 
85 to 90 per cent. 

In the new bags the same material 
was subjected to equal humidity and one 
degree higher temperature for three 
weeks—after a preliminary test of three 
weeks in laboratory storage—and at the 
end of the six weeks it had not started 
caking. 

The new bag has a double layer of 
bond paper and two inner layers of 
glassine separated by paraffine. 


Leakless Tube. Here is another im- 
provement in packaging, for those who 
use collapsible tubes. A tube with the 
new type of closure is said to stand 
nearly seven times as much _ pressure 
(47 pounds) before leaking as does a 
quadruple fold clipless closure, and 
nearly five times as much pressure (48 
pounds) before bursting. 

Besides reducing manufacturers’ re- 
jections, the new closing method is said 
to make shorter tubes feasible, and 


thus to increase the number of products 
which can be merchandised in tubes. 


Juice in Packages. Even electricity 
can be “packaged” these days. Of course 
there is nothing new in the idea of 2 
coin-operated meter for electric current. 
Nevertheless apartment house managers, 
among others, may be interested in a 
new time switch which enables the user 
to pay for any amount of electricity in 
advance, from twenty-five cents to 
$3.75. Washing machines, refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners—electrical equipment 
of all kinds can be rented to tenants on 
a pay-as-you-go basis. 

The amount of electric time to be paid 
for by one twenty-five cent piece can 
be varied by inserting different gears in 
the switch. 


Movies While Dishwashing. Inciden- 
tally, landlords who are out to make 
their own properties more attractive to 
the housewife than those of their com- 
petitors can pick up no end of good 
ideas in the experimental house at 
Mansfield, Ohio. For instance: 

Electric toaster and coffee maker are 
placed in the wall in such fashion that 
they can be swung either into the break- 
fast room or the dining room for use. 
Also the sandwich toaster, waffle iron 
and pancake griddle. 

All laundry operations are performed 
without the housewife or laundress hav- 
ing to bend her back. Progress of the 
laundry from _ soiled clothes chute 
through the ironing is arranged on fac- 
tory principles. 

A switch at the bedside turns on night 
lights all over the house. These night 
lights burn twenty-five watts, and are 
located close to the floor. 

Dishwashing is completely automatic. 
You literally push a button and the dish- 
washer does the rest, even to quitting 
at the proper time. The housewife can 
go to the movies while her dishes are 
being washed. 


Pickle, Rock. Two new pieces of in- 
dustrial equipment for progressive manu- 
facturers: 

An electrolytic pickling machine that 
will use alternating instead of direct 
current. Lower investment cost, faster 
pickling, lower steam cost are claimed. 

A rocking electric furnace of twenty- 
five to 100 pounds capacity, for produc- 
tion or melting of small lot runs of any- 
thing from iron to aluminum or pre- 
cious metals. Speed, economy, analysis 
control. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Fores, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 



























































Nearly 500 Of i 


The Most Prominent Air 
Conditioned Buildings in America 
Are Operating 
AUDITORIUM 
SYSTEMS 


Radio City 
Music Hall 
Rockefeller 


Center, N. Y Higbee Department Store 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


_..aftact to 
consider when 


you plan REAL 


AIR 
CONDITIONING 


Only a system producing the best of con- 
ditions and providing proper balance be- 
tween benefits and cost could present such 
a record. The AUDITORIUM principle, 
endorsed by noted engineers, is being 
utilized in The Capitol, Washington, Radio 
City, Macy’s Dept. Store and hundreds of 
other prominent buildings, theatres, stores, 
hotels and residences. 





embody basic inventions that make real 
uniform conditioning a certainty and per- 
mit substantial savings in costs for instal- 
lation and operation. Known as “The Key 
To Economy In Comfort Cooling”—they 
are now available for use in all buildings. 


Consult Your Architect or 
Write Us For Names Of Special 
Agents In Your Locality. 


AUDITORIUM 
CONDITIONING 


CORPORATION 


New York Office 
17 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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FORBES for 


SPECIAL SALE 
OF FORBES BOOKS 


Every Book $ 1 00 3 Books $950 Regular Price from 
Listed Here for Only $2.00 to $3.50 each 


Here is a list of books that will help you—inspire you—books that are 


practical—that fit to-day’s conditions. All FORBES BOOKS—well printed, 
well bound, written by authorities. 








editions, selling regularly from $2.00 to $3.50 each. 


Not cheap reprints but original 
Delivery cannot 


be guaranteed unless you order NOW. This offer is good ONLY 
WHILE THE PRESENT LIMITED EDITIONS LAST. 





Automotive Giants of America 


By B. C. Forbes 

Undoubtedly the most courageous, daring and aggressive in- 
dustry today is the Automobile Industry. Hard times have 
not stopped America’s Automotive Giants—They go ahead— 
They look ahead! Who are they?—What manner of men are 
they? B.C. Forbes knows them and tells you about them in 
this book. 
Here are some of the men he brings you: Walter P. Chrysler—Albert R. 

Erskine—Henry Ford—Harvey S. Firestone—Charles F. Kettering—Alvan 


Macauley—Charles W. Nash—R. E. Olds—-Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.—H. H. 
Timken and many more. 


305 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


How to Finance Home Life 
By Elwood Lloyd IV 


Many a man knows how to run his business, but when it comes 
to running the home—not so good. Here is a simple, easy, sys- 
tematic way of managing the home as efficiently as the factory 
or office. It shows how to live well and yet provide for an inde- 
pendent old age. This is a book both for you and your wife. 


The Chapters: Financial Terms—Budgets and Systems—Responsibilities of 
Home “Partners”—The First “Home” Year—Budgeting for the Children— 
Building the Home—Importance of Adequate Insurance—Analysing Securi- 
ties—Investing Accumulated Funds—Providing for Old Age—Wills, Trusts 
and Estates—Have a Definite Plan. 


247 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


Psychology and Profits 
“By Donald A. Laird 

A hundred vitally important personal problems solved. Im- 

prove yourself by knowing yourself! A book for men who 

are honest with themselves and who are not afraid to face 
the truth. 

Were you born to be successful? Has nature short-changed you? How 
can you tell your own weaknesses? What makes a $10,000 a year man? 
Have you executive calibre? How can you tell? How can you develop 
omegrogl Would you like yourself as a boss? Would you want your 


y to be like yourself? When are you old? These and many other 
questions answered. 


272 Pages Regular Price $3.50 


Forbes Epigrams 
By B. C. Forbes 
A thousand thoughts on life and business! Edition after 
edition of this inspiring book has been printed—and the de- 
mand fer it increases. Completely indexed so that you may 
quickly find a gem on every form of human aspiration, motive 
and action. A wonderful help for sales bulletins and speeches. 


165 Pages . Regular Price $2.00 





Creative Thinkers 


By Herbert N. Casson 
How to Put the Creative Spirit to Work 

Herbert Casson’s books are standard all over the world and 

have been translated into every language! This book has 

proven the turning point in many men’s lives because it has 
made them DISCOVER THEMSELVES! 

The 10 Chapters: A Formula of Pr ss—The Survival of the Efficient 
Few—The People Who Do Things The Mass Opposition to Progress— 
The New Individualism—The Development of a Higher Human Species— 
The Reactionary Influence of Trades Unions and Employers’ Federations— 
The Failure of Politicalism and the Reconstruction of Governments—The 


Complete Collapse of Socialism—How to Apply the Principle of Evolution 
to Business. 


199 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


How to Solve Typical Business Problems 
By William R. Bassett 


The need of thoroughly house-cleaning your methods of pro- 
duction and distribution. Taking SELLING out of the realm 
of guesswork and putting it on a more substantial and busi- 
ness-like basis. This book shows you how it can be done. 
The 15 Chapters: Sweeping Away the Business Cobwebs—Selling at a Profit 
—Common-sense in Selling—The Sound Labor Policy—The Common-Sense 
Way to Pay Wages—Buying for Profit—Fewer Varieties Mean Lower 
Cost—Cutting Down the Material Cost—The Sensible Credit Policy—What 
Finance Really Is—What the Right Cost System Can Really Do for You— 
Making the Factory a Tool of Production—How Big Should a Business 
Be?—You Must Choose One of These Policies. 
Regular Price $2.50 


Make Everybody Rich 


By Benjamin A. Javits 
In Collaboration with Charles W. Wood 
America’s groping in search of a new way toward industrial 
happiness is revealed in this summary that pictures American 
history as it is not revealed in text books. This book sets forth 
the trends of our industrial life and a vision of our future. 
The 11 Chapters: The Great American Paradox—A Fast Movie of American 
History—From the Sherman Law to World War—The American Trans- 
formation—What the War Did to America—This Strange New Prosperity— 
Industrial Co-ordinations Inevitable—The “New Competition” and After— 
Who Wants These Anti-Team-Work Laws?—World Relations and World 
Service—What the Individual Business Man Can Do. 


300 Pages Regular Price $3.50 


Preventive Management 


By Henry B. Elkind, M.D. 

What do you do to make your workers efficient? To make 
them happy? To develop their latent abilities—to help them 
to make money for you? And how can YOU get the most 
out of your workers? Easy! Here is a book—so simple—so 
sensible—so practical that it MUST become a living associate 
if you will give it half a chance. 

Contents: Preventive Management—Psychiatry in Industry—Human Nature 
and Management—Mental Hygiene in Industry—Mental Pitfalls of Leader- 
ship—Morbid Emotion and Fatigue—Fear and Nervous Energy—The Minor 


Executive and Mental Hygiene. 
234 Pages Regular Price $3.00 
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Organized Business Knowledge 
By Joseph French Johnson 


Formerly President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Introduction by Bruce Barton 


In this book the experiences of thousands of successful busi- 
2 in clearly defined principles and 
methods for starting, managing and financing a business. 
The 13 Chapters: Modern Business—A Study and a Practice—Th: Science 
of Business--The Organizations That Conduct Business—Financial Man- 
agement--Industrial anagement—Marketing—Reaching the Customer— 
Sales Provide the Sinews of Business—What an Executive Should Know 
About Agertiong— se Three R’s of Transportation—What Accounting 
Records Should Tell— How Financial Markets Aid Business — Business 
Budgets—How Organized Business Knowledge May Be Secured. 
225 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


The Passing of Normalcy 


By Charles W. Wood 


Of extreme value to every executive in charting his merchan- 

dising, manufacturing and advertising policies. 

A few of the : Service—Old and New—The Woolworth Building, 
Symbol of New Economy—The Home Loses Its Job and Its Prestige—The 
Law of Universal Service—Organizing the orld’s Economy tting 
Down to Business—The New Community and the New Credit—High Wages 


as a Community Program. 
319 Pages Regular Price $3.00 


Men Who Are Making the West 


By B. C. Forbes 
Introduction by Robert Dollar 


There’s still glamor in the West, It still is the country “where 


men are men.” There still are big things done out there. 
Here are the stories of 14 outs “Makers” of the West—among them: 
Herbert Fleishhacker—Edward L. heny—Kenneth R. Kingsbury—Robert 
llar—Amadeo P. Giannini—Paul Shoup—Wiggington E. Creed—John 


Reads like fiction, 


. Ryan. 
Romance—daring—enterprise—inspiration. 
but it is the truth! 


343 Pages, 15 Full-Page Illustrations Regular Price $2.00 


Profitable Investing 


By John Moody 
President, Moody’s Investment Service 


Mr. Moody is honored TODAY because he is logical, authori- 
tative, reliable. Investments, now more ever, must be 
made on a sound, logical basis. Investment without policy 
is doomed to failure. In this book John Moody gives a num- 
ber of PROFITABLE investment policies. 
the 21 Chapters: The Modern Investment Field—Investment Versus 
Speculation—Selection of Investments—Investing in Railroad Bonds—In- 
vesting in Railroad Stocks—Picking Public Utility Stocks—Selecting Indus- 
trial Issues—“‘Miscellaneous” Investments—Investment Cycles—Investment 


for “Safety Plus’—Investments for Business Men—Investment Policies for 
Women—Investment Policies for Masses—Examples of Successful Invest- 
ment Policies. 

267 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


The Science of Marketing by Mail 


By Homer J. Buckley 
Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail. But how? This 
book tells you, Written by the man who is at the head of the 
country’s largest mail-advertising house. Sales Plans—Copy— 
Lists—Follow-ups. Speeding slow business by mail. A 
treasure chest of ideas and plans for selling by mail. 
342 Pages Regular Price $2.00 







The Successful Control of Profits 


By Walter Rautenstrauch 
Professor of Industrial Engineering, Columbia University 

Written for today’s emergencies—Should be on every ex- 

ecutive’s desk. A practical guide for the solution of many 

perplexing problems. 

9 Chapters: Business in General—Business in Particular—Cost of Manufac- 
turing the Product—The True Character of a Business and Its Relation to 
Costs— omic Characteristics of Manufacturing Enterprises—The Bal- 
ance Sheet—Measuring the Result of Operations —The Budget—The Future. 

234 Pages, 21 Graphic Charts Regular Price $3.00 


Thirteen Tips on Luck 


By Herbert N. Casson 

Mr. Casson says in this book: “To do the ordinary thing in 

the ordinary way will not get you anywhere. Take chances. 

The more things a man knows the more kinds of luck he is 

likely to have, Play your own game, live your own life, set 

out to do something worthwhile and keep on doing it.. That 
is one of the best ways that I have ever found to be both 
happy and prosperous.” 

The 12 Chapters: Study Averages and Percentages—Find Out—Be Quick— 
Go. Where the Luck Is—Attract Favorable Attention—Take Chances— 
on Till You Win—Make Friends—Share 

ake a Pal of Your Wife. 

Regular Price $2.00 


Play Your Own Game—Ke 
Your Luck—Keep Straight— 
152 Pages 


Tips on Leadership 


By Herbert N. Casson 
Introduction by B. C. Forbes 


How to become a leader—by fact stories about leaders. 

The Contents: Make Decisions Quickly—Be Independent—Act and Stand 
Firm—Always Have a Fight On—Learn to Make News—Consider Defeats 
as Lessons—Form Alliances with Other Leaders—Walk Towards Danger— 
Create a Staff—Represent Your Followers—Reward Loyalty—Have a Great 
Worthy Purpose. - : 

With life stories of 215 leaders in America and Europe. 

229 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


Tips for Salesmen 


By Herbert N. Casson 

Sales Managers and Salesmen alike will — from the con- 

crete pointers offered in this book by Herbert N. Casson. 

Organizations are ordering it in large quantities to present 

to the salesmen on their staffs: It tells how to develop good- 

will, meet antagonism, schedule one’s time, and how to make 
sales. 

The 12 : Begin by Talking Him—Use More Ear and Less Tongue 
—Put Service Before Samples—Mention Quality Before Price—Don’t Take 
“No” for a Final Answer—Get Down to Brass Tacks Quickly—Build 
Good-will for Your Firm—-Constantly Search for New Markets—Classify 
Your Time—Keep Mentally and Physically Fit—Have a Stout Heart— 
Create Welcome for Yourself. 


152 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


True Values in Business and Buying 
By C. G. Padel ‘ 


First aid for the Executive, the Buyer, the Purchasing Agent. 
How to buy—what to buy—where to buy—when to buy. Sav- 
ing money for your firm—knowing values—buying the best at 
the lowest prices, and many more pointers. 

Partial List of Contents: Rudiments of Buying—Budgeting—Values—Safe 
and Settled Sources of Supply—Purchasing Agent’s Obligations—Cutting of 
Prices—Buyer’s Relation to His Own Organization—Value of Mechanical 
Knowledge — The Peril of Printed Forms — Manufacturer’s Inspection 
Methods — Preventable Occurrences — Testing Laboratories — Government 
Standards—American Petroleum Institute Standardization—Standards Unit 
—Allied Interest of Buyer. and Selier—Suppliers Classified—Adherence to 
Prices—Profiteering—Fairmindedness—E ficiency—Difference Between the 
Practically Minded and the Mechanically Minded. 

227 Pages Regular Price $2.50 
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Odd Lots 


give unusual diversifica- 
tion and offer a higher 
degree of safety in your 
investments. 


Our booklet explaining 
the many advantages of 
dealing in Odd Lots sent 
upon request. 


Ask for F. 615 


100 Share Lots 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 


























WILL STOCKS CRASH 
TO LOW LEVELS SOON? 


Every investor now wonders if he should hold his stocks 
for higher prices, or get out now in anticipation of a 
sharp drop to substantially lower levels. 


Admittedly this is an important question. To know the 
correct answer is to possess information worth thousands 
of dollars. Many investment counsellors and so-called 
experts do not commit themselves on this question be- 
cause they do not know the answer. They hem and 
hedge—tell you to hold for the “long pull.” That 
kind of advice does not satisfy intelligent men and 
women. 


Simply send us your name and address and we will 
give you our answer .to this question in a straight- 
forward manner. We may be wrong this time, but our 
advice has been surprisingly accurate during the past 
year. At least. it costs nothing to obtain copies of our 
current Stock Market Bulletins. There is no charge— 
no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 525, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y.- 
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INVESTMENT HINTS 
and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 
Ask for J-6 


100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 








Recent Market Action Unfavorable 
But an Early Turn Is Still Possible 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


small recovery following mid- 
February did not signal the end 
of the reaction, but that we should 
anticipate continued sagging, back 
toward the lows of February 10th and 
even a few points below those levels. 
Such forecast has been well borne 
out in the past week or two, and all of 
the accredited averages stand currently 
from one to three points under the 
previous low levels of February. The 
writer is by no means satisfied with this 
recent action of the market, however. 
We forecast a slow, sagging and irregu- 
lar reaction, instead of which the trend 
has been almost sharply downward, 
reaching our intermediate bottom objec- 
tives in only about a third of the time 
which we would prefer to have seen 
consumed in such recession. 


I AST issue we suggested that the 


HE writer is frank to state, there- 

fore, that he is not nearly so confi- 
dent of early penetration into new high 
ground as he has been since the first of 
the year. We must now at least admit 
the possibility that we have passed the 
peak of our Spring rise and will have 
to exercise further patience and see fur- 
ther irregularity for a span of months 
before the real advance is resumed into 
new high ground. 

Such theories sound quite hopeless 
but they are merely cited as theories 
and possibilities. Actually, we have not 
given up hope for an early support level, 
to be followed by growing strength and 
resumption of the advance toward the 
close of this month or in April. We 
are merely admitting that the chances 
do not appear quite so good as they did 
last issue. 


We now advise taking profits on 
another 25 per cent. of the campaign 
which was inaugurated around the lows 
of last October, thus leaving a balance 
of 50 per cent. of the original commit- 
ment. In event that the recent decline 
carries accredited averages back down 
to the break-away levels of January 
15th, we should again buy back this 25 
per cent. which is currently being sold 
out. If such levels dre reached, how- 
ever, we should thereupon place stop- 
loss orders just under the lows of 
December 20th for 50 per. cent. of the 
total campaign commitment. 


dbx summarize this perhaps somewhat 
involved advice, we would sell 25 per 
cent. at the current market, buy it back 
at around 85 on the Times average chart, 
presented above, and then stop half of 
the entire campaign commitment at 
around 80 on the same average. We 
shall use this same Times average in our 
official calculations, since the others are 
not in quite the same position. The 
writer does not expect. that the exact 
percentages will be traded but gives 
such definite figures merely for the 
approximate guidance of readers. 

In a general way, the advice means 
that we would lighten speculative com- 
mitments now, repurchase them on any 
decline to the levels of early in 1934, 
but would sell substantial holdings on 
any further decline of five points or 
more below those support levels of early 
January. 

The long-swing investor may also 
lighten his holdings moderately but 
should retain the bulk of his long 
position. 

Noon, March 8th, 1934. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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March Tax Selling may well be sus- 
pected of gaining almost as much im- 
portance in market tendencies as the 
proverbial selling for tax loss in De- 
cember. At least such selling in March 
is likely to approximate the “forced” 
type of liquidation, rather than the calm 
and calculated type which appears at 
the close of the year. 

Selling of stocks between March Ist 
and March 15th to raise funds for in- 
come tax payments may well become 
even more important in future years as 
a result of higher taxes, lower incomes 
and a more sensitive market. 

The most favorable aspect of the ques- 
tion just now, however, is that what- 
ever retarding influence such sales have 
had will probably be ended by the final 
tax date of March 15th. 


“Don’t Sell Stocks on Strike News” 
is one of the old adages of Wall Street, 
but it is probably no less fallible than 
many of the others. The theory behind 
this rule, however, seems to be that 
stikes do not raise much havoc for cor- 
porations unless they delay the filling 
of important and voluminous orders, 
and that even in such cases the very 
existence of heavier demand is a good 
sign, because most of the increased de- 
mand will continue until strikes are 
settled. 


The Motor Production Problem will 
certainly be further involved if many 
more labor upsets occur, and they are 
definitely threatened at this time. The 
fact that there is enough business 
booked and enough cars sold to make 
possible a successful strike and embar- 
rassment in production is a highly bull- 
ish point for the future. But tempo- 
rarily, at least, labor demands may well 
delay the peak season for sales and 
company profits. 

The writer is still bullish on previ- 
ously recommended automobile securi- 
ties, but in view of the possibility for 
temporary delay of the peak sales sea- 
son, some caution against over-extension 
would appear justified until Government, 
management and labor have achieved 
some settlement or compromise. 


Aviation Stocks and Air Mail con- 
tracts have come in for much criticism 
in the past month, but so have the sum- 
mary methods used to divest many of 
the mail carriers of their contracts. 
Temporarily, such companies will lose 
needed revenue and be put to additional 
expense, but the declines which have 
taken place in their stocks appear to 
represent a fairly full discounting of 
such unfavorable factors. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the air 
mail contracts will be re-allotted at a 
fairly early date and that many of the 





5,436-Word Investing: and 
Trading Pamphlet 


FREE! 


© A new investment and trading philosophy is outlined 

in a remarkable article by a staff member of the A. W. 
Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. Stripping the trappings 
from long held, popular fallacies and half-truths about 
investing, it lays bare the basic principles that protect 
capital and make possible a more rapid growth. 


® It deals fearlessly and specifically with such puzzling 
questions as 


—Which securities to deal in 
—When to buy 
—When to sell 
—When to stay OUT of the market? 
—Why statistics fail to signal vital turning points 
—The superiority of Technical Analysis 
—What are forecasting factors and what are not 


® In addition, it shows the real CAUSES of most finan- 

cial losses and tells how to make substantial progress 
through the adoption of dynamic, positive methods that 
make for genuine conservatism. 


® Send for this pamphlet—see for yourself how old pre- 

cepts have failed, how this new understanding of in- 
vestment principles not only protects but builds up 
capital. Mail this coupon, today. 


A. W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


Investment Counselors 


CHRYSLER BUILDING NEW YORK, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of “How to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its 
Growth . . . Through Trading.” No obligation. 
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‘6 RAIL STOCKS 


FOR QUICK PROFITS 


In This Week’s Issue of 


“MARKET ACTION” 


Sent FREE Upon Request 
Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. 








— Empire State Bidg.. New York SS 











TIME TO BUY STOCKS? 


Will stocks go higher from present levels or will 
there be a sharp decline? Our 1934 Stock Forecast 
will answer this question and tell you the right 
time to buy. It is based on our mathematical time 
factor which has stood the test of time. Price 
reduced to $75 for remainder of the year, including 
Monthly Supplement. 

Our Tri-Weekly Stock Letter selects the best 
stocks for you to buy at various stages of the 
market and gives buying and selling prices. One 
month’s trial $15, or three months for $40, in- 
cluding Selected List of stocks to buy. 

“WALL STREET STOCK SELECTOR and 
TRUTH OF THE STOCK TAPE’’—These books 
combined in one volume, illustrated with 41 charts. 
contain rules for selecting the best stocks to buy. 
Price $6. 

Proof of accuracy free. Ask for MR-18. 


W. D. Gann Scientific Service Inc. 
99 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
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standard companies will again benefit. 
We do not advise hasty dumping of 
such aviation shares and, on the con- 
trary, we consider moderate speculative 
purchases in order on any further reac- 
tionary tendencies. 


Some of the issues which should bene- 
fit from later improvement in prospects 
are Aviation Corporation of Delaware, 
Bendix Aviation, Curtiss-Wright, North 
American Aviation, National Aviation, 
United Aircraft and Wright Aero- 
nautical. 


Railway Earnings are displaying the 
anticipated general improvement of last 
year over the results for 1932, and fur- 
ther gradual progress may be antici- 
pated. The tendency is important for 
bonds as well as stocks, since there is 
no denying the rather enthusiastic ad- 
vances which have already taken place 
in many carrier stocks. 


The list of roads which earned their 
full interest payments in 1933 is a larger 
one and is also interesting when related 
to the yields obtainable on the bonds 
of such systems. In the table below are 
listed a few of the important roads, 
showing how many times total interest 
requirements were earned last year, and 
also an approximate index of the 
yields obtainable on the bonds of such 
companies. 


Int. Bond 
Yield 


Jo 


Railroad 


Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe........ 1.3 
Ee ee 
NE SO eee 
Chesapeake & Ohio ............... 
Chic., Burl, & Quincy............. 
aE bane Wwcs ieasweceh ovsese 
en 
Louisville & Nashville 
N. Y., Ont. & Western. 
Norfolk & Western .. 
er eee 
Sn onda 5s pavnsh sab bedes 
ACE tote cb Cenass dastadbesne sted 
ee 
Western Maryland ................. 


P= 
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Easter Store Sales have given no spe- 
cial indication of their comparative vol- 
ume thus far, but we should expect them 
to compare well with the Christmas 
trade of last year and to run well ahead 
of the Easter trade a year ago. 

We also feel, however, that any ten- 
dency toward over-extension in the retail 
store group might well be corrected by 
profit-taking during any demonstrations 
of strength in this classification between 
now and the beginning of April. 

We are not particularly bearish on 
such stocks, but simply feel that this is a 
good time for profit-taking. In the Oc- 
tober 15th issue of last year, we recom- 
mended a list of store stocks, including 
Macy, Associated Dry .Goods, Gimbel’s. 
Kresge, Woolworth, Montgomery Ward 
and Sears, Roebuck. Such issues now 
show profits of as high as 100 per cent. 
and more. We suggested partial profit- 
taking toward the close of last year, and 
simply suggest some further acceptance 
of these attractive profits on any pre- 
Easter strength. 

Incidentally, however, the long-swing 
‘prospects for the mail-order houses ap- 
pear still to be more favorable than for 
the purely retail store stocks. More of 
Montgomery Ward and Sears, Roebuck 
might therefore be retained for longer 
holding than of the other issues. 


FORBES for 


A Little Laugh 


Three men were arguing over whose was 
the oldest profession. 


Said the surgeon: “The Bible says that 
Eve was made by carving a rib out of 
Adam. I guess that makes mine the old- 
est profession.” 


Said the engineer : “Not at all. An engi- 
neering job came before that. In six days 
the Earth was created out of chaos.” 


Said the banker: “Who created chaos?” 


“It is pouring rain and my wife is out.” 


“Don’t worry, old man; she’ll find shel- 
ter in a department store.” 


“That is what worries me.” 

The minister advertised for a man-ser- 
vant and next morning a nicely dressed 
young man rang the bell. 


“Can you start the fire and get break- 
fast by seven o’clock?” asked the minister. 
“T guess so,” answered the young man. 

“Well, can you polish all the silver, wash 
the dishes and keep the house neat and 
tidy ?” 

“Say, parson,” said the young fellow, “I 
came here to see about getting married—— 
but if it’s going to be as much work as all 
that you can count me out right now.” 


Little Girl (answering bell): “My 
mother told me to tell you she was out, 


sir 


Collector: “Go and ask your mother :f 
she’ll be here when I get back.” 


“Going to a fire?” asked the traffic officer 
sarcastically to the speeding motorist. 

“W-well, not exactly,” answered the mo- 
torist. “Just trying to prevent one.” 

“Yes, and how were you going to do 
that?” 

“Well, the boss said that’s what he’d do 
if I were late again, and I was hurrying 
to get to the office in time.” 


Overheard among the office boys: 

“Say, Bill, if you had five bucks in your 
pocket, what would you think?” 

Bill: “I’d think I had somebody else’s 
pants on.” 


*-e 


The head of the house was reading a 
newspaper article very carefully. Pres- 
ently he remarked to his wife: “Do you 
know, dear, I think there is something in 
what this article says—that the cleverness 
of the father often proves a stumbling- 
block to the son.” 

His wife heaved a sigh of relief. “Well, 
thank goodness,” she said, “our Bobby 
won't have anything to fall over.” 


“And has your baby learned to talk yet?” 


“Oh my, yes. We're teaching him to 
keep quiet now.” 
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Thous. Book 


Par Shares Value 
10 737 
No 841 
10 ~=1,440 
No 4,153 
No 2,402 
No 1,292 
25 2,474 
No 600 
No 1,656 
No 1,008 
No 768 
No 10,155 
25 1,711 
No 1,830 
100 450 
100 18,662 
25 3,134 
No 
50 8,677 
25 ~ 2,000 
1 589 
100 2,427 
25 ~=2,667 
No 223 
No 1,005 
100 §=«._: 2,563 
20 439 
5 . 2,098 
No — 3,200 
25 4, 395 
No 770 
No 742 
No 5,000 
N 965 
No 512 
100 195 
No $1,123 
No _ 1,800 
25 7,655 
ee "361 
No 1,000 
No 341 
No 11,610 
10 954 
No 2,636 
No 33,673 
No 11,477 
No 14,218 
20 ~=1,751 
5 4,743 
25 2,530 
100 450 
10 1,000 
1 6,435 
100 516 
50 ~—_ 1,689 
No . 700 
No 953 
20 = 11,550 
No 2,256 
5 930 
No 3,316 
100~—s- 11,511 
No 413 
No 28,846 
No 5,360 
No 662 
10 43,500 
No 321 
No 2,000 
No 1,826 
No 1,156 
No 1,494 
= 
100 2,490 
No 198 
tDeficit. *Includin 
fe), iy 4 
1. (p 


1934 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns 
1932 


11.92+ 
2.617* 
0.45+ 


10.617 
1.517 
1.54 

2.099 
1.82 
2.52 
1.21 


1.217 
3.77¢ 


1.60+ 
0.41 
1.97 
3.93! 
0.217 
1.55 
1,98 
1.22 


prices on old stock. 


ras Pins 4 per cent. in stock. 





Earns, 1933 
m=months 


$0.167, 9 m 
3.80 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


0.51} 
1.06 
1.30 

0.18 
0.47 

0.03, 9 m 

1.287 

0.27 


Addressograph-Mult. ...... 
Fe | a 
Alaska Juneau ............ 
Alleghany Corp........... 
Allied Chemical ........... 
ATS EGORE Sc cccncs cee 
Asmerici Can. o.oo oe os 0 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. & Foreign Power.. 
American International .... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
American Radiator ........ 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.. 

Amer. Sugar Refining...... 
Pa ye? 
American Tobacco “B”..... 
Amer. Woolen............ 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
Armour of Ill. “A”........ 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 
Atlantic Refining .......... 
Auburn Automobile........ 


Baldwin Locomotive....... 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 
Beechnut Packing ......... 
Bendix Aviation........... 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 
Borden Company.........- 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
Burroughs Add. Machine. . 


California Packing ........ 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 

Gee, fy. Fede scccivsscderes 
Carne Gt FOGG B eo. occecece 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 
Chagslee GCOres < ois0i60 avses 
COGAN d5ccds caedn sees 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commercial Solvents ...... 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil........... 
Continental Can. ........0. 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 
Cencible Steelcs 5... cccce 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Delaware & Hudson....... 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 
Diamond Match .......... 
TOG SD « okcicedscaveec 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 


Eastman Kodak ........... 
Elec. Auto-Lite...........- 
Electric Power & Light.... 
NG Bie ees See cc See vex 


General Asphalt ..........- 
General Electric ........... 
General Foods..:....:..+.. 
General Mills. ........<6s0. 
General Motors ........... 
General Railway Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 
esos soy ole ot 
Gonteee: Be oF cc cosa cone 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 
Graham-Paige Motors ..... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 
Gulf States Steel.......... 


(a) Partly extra. (b)_ Year ended January 31. 
30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. 
ear ended November 30. 


ear ended August 31. 
q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. 


Long Term 
Price Range 
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51- 


355- 42; 


76- 


116- 
199- 
150- 
145- 

55- 
144- 
130- 

96- 
310- 
270- 
166- 
175- 

27- 

76- 
298- 

78- 
514- 


67- 
145- 
101- 
104- 
141- 


101- 20; 


82- 
249- 
97- 


85- 
99- 
515- 
120- 
112- 
280- 
141- 
191- 
96- 
141- 
71- 
63- 
30- 
182- 
46- 
134- 
63- 
126- 
122- 
60- 
30- 


230- 
173- 

25- 

14- 
231- 
265- 
174- 


- 104- 


94- 


97- 
403- 
137- 

89- 

92- 
153- 
143- 

82- 
109- 
155- 

61- 
155- 

26- 
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; °20-’32 
223- 31; 
20- 4; 


"28-’32 
’29-’32 


; 29-32 


°24-’32 


; ’29-32 
158- 29; 
; '25-’32 


"27-"32 


"25-32 
"22-’32 
23-32 
°29-’32 
"29-32 
°28-’32 
’22-’32 
’22-"32 


’24-’32* 


’20-"32 


"24-’32* 


"25-"32 
'25-’32 
"24-’32 
°28-"32 


; °28-’32 


"29-32 
°23-'32 
23-32 
’29-"32 
; °23-"32 
"29-32 


; °23-’32 


"24-32 
"29-32 


’26-’32 


: ’26-’32 


"22-32 
"20-’32 
27-32 


°22-"32* 


"25-32 
"29-’32 
27-32 


’26-’32* 


°25-"32 
"29-’32 
°29-’32 
’28-’32 


°22-"32* 


’20-’32 
’21-’32 
"26-32 


; '21-'32 
; '21-'32 
; '29-'32 
; '20-'32 


"22-32 
’20-’32 


; 27-32 
; 29-32 


"22-32 
"28-32 
"25-"32 
"23-32 


; ’20-’32 
; *29-’32* 
; °26-’32* 
; 28-32 


°29~’32 
"25-"32 
"27-32 


(c) Year cadet. February 28. 
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Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 
12%- 5% 


112° - 47% 
33-11% 
8%4- 0% 
152 ~ 70%4 
2634- 

100%4- 4s0¥, 
3934- 64 
19%- 3% 
15%- 4% 
39%6- 5% 


31%. 5% 
53%4- 10% 
74 - 21% 
13434- 86% 
9434- 5034 
| 
6 


Y 
105 - 73% 
17%- 2% 
28%- 9 
19%4- 4 
57%4- 9 
6%- 1% 
64%- 34 
15%- 5 
7834- 35%, 
1954- 4% 
9054- 453% 
37%4- 9 
11%4- 1% 
4%- 1% 
9334- 3754 
46 - 17% 
29%4- 17% 
39%4- 12 
9634- 32% 
8934- 46 
2714- 10 
153%- 3% 
253%4- 3% 
27 - 4% 
30%4- 10% 
39%- 21 
71 - 35% 
3534- 10 
4914- 13% 
20%4- 75% 
273%- 12 
21%- 3 
a 9% 


33%- 4% 
38 - 6% 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 
Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
(t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1933 iv. Long Term Prices 1933 A . Yiel 
Shares Value 1932 m=months Price Range High Low Prices *% 


729 $2 $4.72 $2.94,9 m Hershey Chocolate 144- 26; ’27-’32 72 - 35% 53 5.7 
400 112 1.63 0.877 Hudson & Manhattan De 74- 8; '24-’32 19 - 6% 10 : 
1,597 21 3.40} 0.82¢,9 m Hudson Motor a 100- 3; ’27-32 16%- 3 


350 112 Nilé Nilé Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 62- 2; ’22-’32 13%- 4% 
703 40 9.11 22, Int. Business Machines.... 255- 52; ’24-’32 _- 75% 
4,246 58 3.147 Int. Harvester . 142- 10; ’28-’32 - 13% 
14,584 0.147 . Int. Nickel of Canada , 73- 4; ’28-’32 235%. 6% 
6,400 37 0.61f : Int. Tel. & Tel oh 149- 3; ’29-’32 21%- 5% 


1,125 0.09* . Kelvinator Corp : 91- 3; '26-’32 D¥6- 3% 
10,437 0.68+ Kennecott Copper ae 105- 5; ’29-’32 7% 
5,487 1.00 * Kresge, S. S . 92- 7; ’26-’32 106. 5% 
1,831 1.47 ' Kroger Grocery ‘ 145- 10; ’24-'32* 3554- 14% 


2,377 6.85 84 Liggett & Myers “B” 128- 34; ’24-’32 993%- 49% 
1,464 4.80) t Loew’s, 96- 13; ’23-’32 36%- 8% 

523 2.04 ; Loose-Wiles Biscuit 178- 16; ’24-32*  4434- 19% 
1,890 2.02 ; Lorillard Tobacco ; 47- 9; ’24-’32 25%- 10% 


300 5.01 McKeesport Tin Plate 104- 28; ’28-’32 95%4- 44% 
667 2.194 Mack Truck 1 115- 10; ’28-32 46%- 13% 
1,497 3.63 , ‘ 392- 17; ’25-'32*  6534- 24% 
1,858 1.12} i Mid-Continent Pet S 62- 4; ’20-32 16 - 3% 
828 16.72+ + Missouri Pacific . 101-. 2; ’22-32 10%- 1% 
4,465 1.62} 0. 11+, 9m Montgomery Ward We 157- 4; ’28-’32 28%- 8% 


2,730 0.39” 0.454" Nash Motors 119- 8; ’26-’32 27 11% 
6,289 2.44 2.11 National Biscuit : 237- 20; ’28-’32* 
1,628 2.094 0.527,9 m Nat. Cash Register vs 149- 6; ’26-’32 
6,263 1.88 76, Nat. Dairy Products ; 134- 14; ’24-’32 
1,884 0.17 2 National Distillers Products .. 59- 13; ’28-’32* 
5,448 1.26 , Nat. Power & Light . 72- 7: ’26-’32 
2,157 0.77 h National Steel 1 77- 13; ’29-’32 
4,993 3.66t d New York Central - 257- 9: 26-32 
1,571 3.057 / N. Y., N. Haven& Hartford .. 133- 6; ’24-’32 
8,188 2.01 ‘ North American 0. 187- 14; ’26-’32 36%4- 12% 


6,272 2.10 ; Pacific Gas & Electric ‘ 99- 17; ’27-32 31%- 15 

15,000 0.45+ . Packard Motors si 33- 2; ’29-’32 6%- 1% 

13,168 1.03 y Pennsylvania R. R i 110- 7; ’22-'32 42%- 13% 
450 9.38+ ! Pere Marquette 260- 2; ’26-’32 37 - 3% 


So . 
a « 


> WNS HAPWU HH: § 
> Non AoeoO wo: 


5,503 3.46 Public Service of N. J 2 138- 28; 27-32 57%4- 325% 


3,820 1.007 : Pullman, Incorporated 3 99- 3; ’27-’32 58%- 18 


13,131 0.497 . Radio Corporation ws 115- 3; ’29-’32 124%- 3 
1,291 3.3274 97 Remington-Rand, Inc A 58- 1; 27-32 11%- 2% 
9.000 3.37 : Reynolds Tobacco “B” 66- 27; ’29-’32 544%4- 26% 


4,780 0.537 ’ Sears, Roebuck ot 198- 10; ’27-’32 47 =12% 
31,020 0.17 Socony-Vacuum . 48- 5; ’24-32* 17 - 6 
746 2.54k b South Porto Rico Sugar.. 2. 49- 4; ’27-’32 485%- 15% 
3,241 2.08 e Southern Cal. Edison 2 92- 16; ’27-'32 28 
: 1.537 ; Southern Pacific = 158- 7: °22-"32 
1,298 10.95; é Southern Railway mes 165- 3; ’22-’32 
12,645 1.16 : Standard Brands 89- 8; ’26-’32 
3.0574 ‘ Standard Gas & Electric... .. 244- 8; ’25-'32 
- 1.07 . Standard Oil of California 82- 15; ’26-32 
0.01 Standard Oil of New Jersey 85- 20; ’22-’32 
5.34 . Sterling Products 3. Listed 1933 
1.967 A4F Stewart-Warner “—~ 77- 2; ’29-32 
3.65+ j Studebaker Corp a 98- 3; ’24-’32 


0.227 Texas Corporation 75- 9; '26-’32 
2.334 . Texas Gulf Sulphur p 85- 12; ’26-’32 
2,412 0.207 . Timken Roller Bearing.... 0. 139- 8; ’29-’32 
0.308 Transamerica ‘ 67- 2; ’29-’32 


666 ss 1.43+ . Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . 182- 7; ’28-’32 
9,001 0.98 t Union Carbide & Carbon... 140- 16; ’29-’32 
4,386 0.73 F Union Oil of California.... 59- 8; ’24-32 
2,223 7.49 . Union Pacific 298- 28; ’24-32 
2,082 0.69 ? United Aircraft & Transport .. 162- 7; ’29-’32 
14, 520 0.44 $ United Corporation “s 76- 4; ’29-32 

2,925 1.95 ; United Fruit 159- 10; ’26-’32 
23,252 1.36 United Gas Improvement.. 1. 60- 9; ’29-’32 

374 0.47 ’ U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 244- 13; 28-32 

397 8457 . 0. U. S - 51- 1; '27-°32 

600 3.32+ : U. S. Pipe & Foundry - 56- 7; ’28-32 

837 1.667 U. S. Realty & Improve....  .. 120- 2; ’25-’32 
1,464 10.88+ U. S. a 97- 1; ’22-’32 
8,703 11.08} 7.04+ U. S. Steel ‘3 262- 21; ’26-’32 


1,045 0.81+ ; Western Union oa 272- 12; ’28-’32 an 
3,172 0.46 ‘ Westinghouse Air Brake... 68-. .9; ’27-32 3.1 
2,586 3.447 j Westinghouse Electric Rs 293- 16; ’28-'32 41 aes 
9,750 2.32 2.96 Woolworth, F. W d 104- 22; ’29-’32 52 48 


Deficit. *Inciuding prices on old stock. - (a) Peete, extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (nm) Year ended 
‘ On er 7 (p) Year Ry November: 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
u us 4 per cent. in st 
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Do you want to become 
a Stock Market Insider? 


It is the “Insider” who makes the big money in 
the Market! And to be an insider you don’t have 
to be a banker or broker’s brother-in-law. 


















There are certain definite, scientific rules and 
principles that govern the market — rules and 
principles that you can easily master by reading 






Tape Reading ana Market Tactics 


by Humphrey B. Neill 











Mr. Neill is a market authority of many years’ standing. 
He has been through ups and downs and he is successfully 
active today. 












No idle talk here, no empty theories—but cold, hard, 
true facts. His book, published since the crash (and that is 
very important—because it contains the bitter lessons that 
crash taught) is a safe guide for you if you want to sub- 
stitute science for guess, success for failure. 










What is behind the ticker tape? Have you a Market Philosophy? 





















Speculation or Technique? Long or Short Pull? 

Can you Interpret the Tape? What is Market Poise? 

What does Volume teach? How Important is the Time Element? 
When is the turning point? What is your opinion worth? 

How to tell a top? Greed or Reason? 

How good are tips? Have you too much Nerve? 

Should you think in Dollars or Points? Are charts of Value? 


These are a few of the questions you must be able to answer if you want to trade successfully. 


“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” is not a substitute for common sense—not a panacea 
for the gambler. But it is an invaluable textbook for the trader who wants to know how money 
is made in the market by knowing the science of moneymaking. 


The book contains 232 pages of practical market wisdom and many ‘working charts. 
And best of all you can have it (for a very limited time only) for $3.00 if you send cash 
with order! 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I want to make money in the market. Send me Neill’s “Tape Reading and Market Tactics” at the Special Cash 
Price of $3.00. My remittance is enclosed. ($3.75 if you want to be billed. No charge orders filled unless the infor- 
mation requested below is given.) 
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FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE 
through LIFE INSURANCE 


Hive you 


thought of nailing down a 
little money now to guaran- 
tee financial independence 
in your retirement years, 
—whatever your fortunes 
may be? Many business 
men are finding the annuity 
plan worth while. Let us 
tell you about it. 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MassacnusetTs 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me information about 
annuities. 


My birth date is 














| F.M.3-34 








SHORT TERM NOTES 


Rates and maturities upon request 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Sales Office 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 














Which Stocks Are a 
Buy Now? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’'s 
Reports 


and the famous 
' BABSONCHART 
Div. 25-1, Babson Park, Mass. 




















Please mention FORBES 
when writing to 
advertisers 








FORBES for 


Six Cheap Stocks ~For 
Quick Comeback 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





Stocks That Are Coming Up Out of Long Depression 


Stock 
American Locomotive 
American Woolen 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Cuban-American Sugar 
United States Leather 
U. S. Rubber 


Book 
Value 


‘ Low Current 
High—Year 1932 Price 


145 —’25 4 34 $23 
110 —’23 2 14 25 
71—’28 2 13 27 
60 — ’20 1 7 23 
105 — ’20 1 10 13 
144 —’20 l 19 9 





\ [ LTHOUT becoming too intricate 

or going into any very scholarly 

details, there appear to be two gen- 

eral types of cyclical movement which 

offer profit possibilities to the long-swing 
stock market operator. 

The one more popularly recognized and 
usually talked about is the rather composite 
rise and fall in general business, and the 
resulting cyclical movement of the stock 
market as a whole. Public demand, na- 
tional industry, manufacturing activity and 
security prices usually thrive on their own 
inertia. Once an advance gets under way, 
it tends to proceed too far. The result is 
over-expansion in business, over-inflation 
in security markets, and a consequent re- 
action which again carries all such indexes 
back down not only to normal, but usually 
far below normal figures. 

The second profitable cycle in the secu- 
rity markets is much less widely publi- 
cized. It usually carries greater risk than 
the general cycle but it also usually offers 
greater opportunity for profits. 

This is the specialized cycle, involving 
individual industries. Individual industries 
have their long-term cycles just as do gen- 
eral business and the security markets, but 
in specialized cases the individual cycle 
does not correspond with the general one. 


He advantages in the individual cycle 
come when the investor is able to find 
certain stocks or a certain industry which 
have been out of step with the general 
cyclical movement for many years but 
currently give promise of making a turn 
in the individual cycle at the same time 
that a turn occurs in the general cycle, 
and in the same direction. 

There are individual stocks and indus- 
tries, for instance, which did not partici- 
pate to any marked degree in the bull 
market of 1928 and 1929 but which par- 
ticipated fully in the bear market which 
ended in 1932. If some of these individual 
stocks and industries can be found which 
now give promise of resuming a long up- 
ward cycle, at the very time when it ap- 
pears that the general cycle has turned up- 
ward, then such stocks should logically ad- 


vance more rapidly, more insistently and 
with greater profit than the average stock 
in the average cycle. 

In the present article, we are presenting 
a list of six stocks which offer sugges- 
tions for this type of position. Since all 
of the industries represented have partici- 
pated fully in the recent depression, their 
stocks are generally selling at compara- 
tively low prices. They are also specula- 
tive in character because the companies 
have usually suffered from more deflation 
than those which correspond closely to the 
general cycle. 


|. "prmasratae- Locomotive Company has 
experienced a much longer and more 
severe depression than most industrial com- 
panies because of specialized conditions in its 
industry. Railway companies did not have 
to buy so much new equipment during the 
1928 boom because modern equipment lasts 
longer than that which was made in the 
early days of the present century. Then 
came the depression of 1930 and purchases 
were further deferred. It appears now that 
the railroads are being forced to buy new 
equipment, and this impetus should con- 
tribute to larger demand than would other- 
wise be normal as the general business 
cycle advances. 

In the table presented herewith, we 
show the capitalization of the various com- 
panies together with their book value and 
recent prices. In the second column we 
show the highest price reached by the 
stock in the past 15 years, together with 
the year in which that peak was attained. 
In the third column we.show the depres- 
sion low for the stock, which in all cases 
was recorded in 1932. 

American Locomotive has no funded debt 
and only a small capitalization, but it owes 
about $10 per share in back dividends on 
the 355,000 shares of preferred stock. 
There have been large losses in recent 
years, although the deficit in 1933 was 
only $1,500,000, compared with a deficit of 
$4,500,000 in 1932. Earning prospects ap- 
pear to be good for the current year. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works is the other 
of the two leading companies engaged in 
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the manufacture of locomotives. The gen- 
eral situation with regard to this com- 
pany and its outlook is practically identical 
with that previously outlined for Ameri- 
can Locomotive. 

Baldwin has a_ funded debt of over 
$15,000,000 but thereafter there are only 
200,000 shares of preferred stock ahead 


of the common. 


MERICAN WOOLEN is perhaps a 

better example of how the individual 
industry can sometimes have a cycle much 
longer than the one of general industry. 
The woolen industry has been almost 
crippled for many years by various factors 
which have taken a long time to work out. 
American Woolen common stock sold 
around 110 in 1923 but that was the high- 
est price it has touched since then. 

The company has a negligible fund- 
ed debt, followed by about 400,000 shares 
each of cumulative preferred and com- 
mon stock. There are more than $45 per 
share due in back dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock but that figure is not so terri- 
fying when it is noted that the company 
earned more than $17 per share on this 
stock last year. 1933 was, in fact, the first 
year that the company has shown a profit 
since 1927, and dividend payments have 
been resumed on the preferred stock. 

Cuban-American Sugar Company is an- 
other representative of an industry whose 
depression cycle has lasted many years. 
In 1920 the stock sold for $60 per share 
but in 1929 the best it was able to do was 
a high of 17. There is a small funded 
debt followed by less than 80,000 shares of 
preferred stock and about 1,000,000 shares 
of common stock. 

The stock isa somewhat radical specu- 
lation because its future is tied closely to 
Cuban political conditions and the Ameri- 
can tariff on sugar, as well as to the for- 
tunes of the general industry. 


NITED STATES Leather Company 

has also been in a long depression 
dating back well over a decade, and due 
also in large measure to specialized condi- 
tions affecting the general industry and 
which have cut across the normal cycles 
of general business. Compared with a 
high of 105 in 1920, the stock sold for 
only 35 at its highest price in 1929. 

The company has no funded debt al- 
though there are two moderate issues of 
preferred stock ahead of the 400,000 shares 
of common. There are also moderate ac- 
cumulations on the senior preferred issues, 
amounting, however, to less than $300,000 
in all. Following a series of deficits, the 
company reported a moderate profit in 1933. 

United States Rubber Company has a 
rather large funded debt of nearly $80,- 
000,000, followed by 650,000 shares of 8 
per cent. non-cumulative preferred ‘stock. 
No dividends have been paid on the pre- 
ferred issue since 1928 but under the non- 
cumulative provisions -there are no back 
dividends to be disposed of. 

Profits have been generally unsatisfac- 
tory for many years. Last year, however, 
the company almost broke even on its 
operations, compared with a deficit of 
more than $10,000,000 in 1932. Here also 
the long-term prospects for the company 
and its industry appear to offer ‘more 
promising suggestions for the future. 
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One of a series, “What is the Associated System ?” 


Serving America’s Main Street 


Most of the 4,000.communities served by the 
Associated System are of small size. Only 86 
have more than 10,000 population. Whether it 
be a small town in New England or a village 
in Kentucky or Tennessee, the service is com- 
parable with that supplied in great cities. 





Largest groupings of the communities 
served are in New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. During 
the period 1928—1932, the average residential electric rate 
paid to the System underwent a reduction of 15%. 


About 100,000 of the 1,417,000 total customers have in- 
vested in Associated securities. The Plan of Rearrangement of 
Debt Capitalization aims to keep the Associated System intact 
and to protect the investments of these customer-investors as 
well as the investments of all the 350,000 Associated 
security holders. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


New York 


‘anc 
GAS € ELECTRIC 
Sy 


61 Broadway 
































FORBES MAGAZINE, INVESTORS SERVICE, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Enclosed herewith you will find my check for which send me the advance 
release of Stock Market Outlook. 








Advance Release Service on 


“Stock Market Outlook” 


So many readers of my “Stock Market Outlook,” appearing regu- 
larly in Forbes Magazine, have requested an advance release on this 
article that Forbes Magazine has arranged for such a service, either 
by air mail or by telegraph. 

Under the first arrangement I send out an advance copy of this 
article by air mail, postage paid by us, on the same day that I write it, 
so that readers may have this advance release immediately, without 
waiting for the magazine to appear. 


Under the second arrangement I send out a night letter by telegraph 
collect, of not over 50 words, on the day I write the article, summariz- 
ing my forecast for the stock market. 

These are merely added services of FORBES Magazine in response 
to many requests. If you care to take advantage of either of these two 
services, kindly fill out the form below, attach your check, made out 
to Forbes Magazine, and return. Your service will begin with the next 
date on which I write my Stock Market Outlook. 


Yours very truly 
R. W. Schabacker 


Financial Editor. 
TEAR OFF COUPON AND MAIL 


(Check your choice below) 


: : : C) For 3 months .......... $15.00 
U):Send by po ate For 6 months .......... 27.50 
— Send by Night Letter Collect CL) eee Seer 50.00 
Name? P20 2s. 228s ON tee hg kee We og = hn i 
a a I Ee i eg i ia ic gc. vin Se Dee eae, orn am «gumbo 

City rt ele ee GS cet Lecevdebevde 315 














+) GENERAL 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


March 1, 1934. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announced 
today declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 per share upon preferred 
stock of the company, payable April 2nd, 
1934, to all preferred stockholders ef record 
at the close of business March 14th, 1934. 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 

not be closed. 
(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 


WHY NOT 

















The North American 
Company 





QUARTERLY 
DIVIDENDS 





No. 120 on Common Stock of 1214 cents per 
share in cash, and 1% in Common Stock (at 
the rate of 1 /100th of one share for each share 
held); and 

No 51 0n Preferred Stock of 114% in cash 
(at the rate of 75 cents per share) 


Will be don April 2, 1934 to respective 
stockholders 4 oe at the close of business 
on March 5, 


Robert Sealy, Treasurer 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


**THEATRES EVERYWHERE’’ 


February 26th, 1934. 

E Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25c per share on the 
Common Stock of this Company, payable on 
the 3ist day of March, 1934 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on the 15th 
day of March, 1934. Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
"Vice President & Treasurer 




















INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 























NEWS OF THE MOTOR WORLD 








Billion-Dollar Market Threatened 
By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


Production in Full Swing. First quar- 
ter production this year will be about 
85 per cent. ahead of the first three 
months of 1933 unless serious labor trou- 
bles develop to mar the upward trend 
before the end of March. Output for 
both the first two months was well ahead 
of last year despite the fact that Janu- 
ary sales fell behind January, 1933. This 
latter event was to be expected, as I 
indicated earlier, because several of the 
large companies didn’t get their produc- 
tion lines into full swing until late Janu- 
ary and early February. Some dealers 
didn’t have enough cars to meet demand. 

Bad weather slowed February sales, 
but where weather was good buying 
was brisk. Labor clouds cast the only 
real shadow on the automotive horizon, 
despite 183,000 men now being employed 
at hourly wage rates equal to 1929. 

February saw about 250,000 to 260,000 
vehicles rolling off the assembly lines, of 
which 59,337 were Fords and 72,273 were 
Chevrolets. Guessing March output 
around 340,000, the first quarter total 
this year will mount to 657,000 as against 
354,977 last year. 


Prices Generally Higher. More price 
changes are possible, if they haven’t al- 
ready taken place between the time this 
is written and the time it is published. 
Some will be up and some may be down. 
Any general trend will be upward, how- 
ever, as costs are continuing to rise. 


Standardized allowances for used 
trucks are on their way now. Trucks 
of less than % ton capacity already are 
included under the passenger car code. 
The system proposed for handling heav- 
ier models is a bit more complex—but 
not half as complicated as trading and 
pricing practices in the truck field have 
been known to be in the past. 

The motor truck trade practice corm- 
mittee of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce has proposed as a sup- 
plement to the code for the motor vehicle 
retailing trade that the maximum trade- 
in value or allowances for used trucks 
be determined on a percentage deprecia- 
tion scale based on the age of the truck. 
Truck manufacturers are to file their 
list prices with the code authority; these 
prices to be reduced only after thirty 
days written notice to the code authority. 

It would be unfair trade practice to 
sell new trucks to other than fleet users 
at less than factory list price, plus an 
amount equal to equipment at listed 
prices, taxes, transportation and handling 
costs. 

A chief difference between distribution 
of cars and light trucks and that of 
heavier trucks lies in the fact that the 
former are sold mostly through dealers, 
while a large proportion of the heavier 


jobs reach customers by way of factory 
branches. Thus, the manufacturers them- 
selves naturally have a more direct bear- 
ing on retailing practices in connection 
with the heavier vehicles. 


Fight for Billion-Dollar Market. For 
years there has been strenuous competi- 
tion between car manufacturers and in- 
dependent parts manufacturers for the 
billion-dollar replacement parts business. 
Some independent parts makers sell both 
to car makers for original equipment 
and through jobber channels for re- 
placement. Car makers for years con- 
sidered these competitors as interlopers, 
but competition and service, as usual, 
were the deciding factors—and resulted 
in wide growth of independent parts. 

Article 6 of the wholesale automotive 
code contains three provisions—now be- 
ing studied by a special committee— 
which, unless I interpret them wrongly, 
would practically read the car manufac- 
turer out of the profitable phases of the 
replacement parts business. 

Perhaps the vehicle makers realize the 
gravity of the threat to their parts 
profits contained in these provisions; 
perhaps they feel that such provisions 
couldn’t conceivably be approved by the 
NRA administrator regardless of what 
the fact-finding committee recommended. 

The whole situation-is far too complex 
to permit discussion here, but the. fact 
remains that the wholesale automotive 
code does contain price-control provi- 
sions which might have seriously adverse 
effects on the car makers’ replacement 
parts business. 


Along the news highway. Ford is en- 
tering into the Century of Progress ex- 
hibit in a big way this year, having 
stayed away from it last year. ; 
Studebaker is going to build and sell 
racing motors for Indianapolis and other 
speedway competitions. . . . Brennabor 
factory in Germany has stopped building 
automobiles for good and will concentate 
on baby carriages and bicycles. 
Automotive Service Industries Show will 
be held again this year. Dates set are 
Nov. 5-9 and the place for the show is 
Cleveland. 


Food for Thought. In 1933 there were 
29,990 people killed and 850,700 injured 
in the use of streets and highways. The 
fatalities exceeded those of 1932 by 2.5 
per cent. 

On detailed break-downs and analyses 
of these figures has been built by the 
Travelers Insurance Co. the most ef- 
fectively dramatized and thrillingly pre- 
sented booklet I have ever seen designed 
to interest and instruct motorists on 
safety matters. It is called “The Great 
American Gamble.” 
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THE TRAVELERS 


L. EDMUND ZACHER, President 


HARTFORD 


Annual Statements 





CoNNECTICUT 


December 31, 1933 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Seventieth Annual Statement) 


ASSETS 





RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 








United States Government Bonds $105,788,070.00 Life Insurance Reserves . $579,307,653.78 

Other PublicBonds . . .  83,298,412.00 Accident and Health Insurance 

Railroad Bondsand Stocks . 70,068,374.00 Reserves 8,741,014.23 

Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 67,888,874.00 Workmen’s Compensation ‘and 

Other Bonds and Stocks 46,811,036.00 Liability Insurance Reserves  43,150,501.13 

First Mortgage Loans 94,167,046.00 Reserve for Taxes . 2, °907, 638.53 

Real Estate ; .  38,369,683.32 Other Reserves and Liabilities 1 700, 329.94 

ane pe Woes oi s olicies ; gr ae Special Reserves 8, 840, 330.48 

ash on hand and in Banks 688,063.52 . 

Interestaccrued . 9,998 442.49 ee $20,000,000.00 

Premiums due and deferred 24,355,244.56 : os ai aati 

All Other Assets 569,453.54 36,288,985.94 
Tota. . . . .  . $680,936,454.03 Toran . . . . ._ . $680,936,454.03 











THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
(Twenty-cighth Annual Statement) 


ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds $2,463,667.00 





RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
Unearned Premium and Claim 








Other Public Bonds. 2,070,578.00 Reserves . $7 644,876.26 
Sacconts —_ oe Stocks 3 aeons Reserves for Taxes . 332,451.32 
ublic Utility Bonds and Stocks ,527,002. ee 
Eisiees Messin ened faeioa 3°509°827.00 re = i and Liabilities : penta 
First MortgageLoans . . 312,500.00 a atc 
Cash on hand and in Banks 1,509,469.63 Capital $3,000,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collec- Surol 480177 412 
Cm coe « 4 ORR — ee 

Interestaccrued . . . . 96,005.43 
AllOtherAssets .... 76.00 7,801 ,774.12 

Toran. ... . . . $20,681,960.78 Toran. . . . . .  $20,681,960.78 











THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Tenth Annual Statement) 


ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds $4,690,549.00 
Other Public Bonds ; 1,062,419.00 


Railroad Bonds and Stocks. 2,165,488.00 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 4,045,845.00 
Other Bonds and Stocks ; 1,772,133.00 
First Mortgage Loans . . 250,000.00 
Cash on hand and in Banks 1,564,498.60 


Premiums in Course of Collec- 

Ga 6 ge ae 1,219,957.88 
Interest accrued. 129,034.87 
All Other Assets 13,784.75 


Tomk...., .... Segoe 








RESERVES AND ALL OruHer Liasttfftes 
Unearned Premium and Claim 








Reserves . $10,774,326.13 
Reserves for Taxes . 296,360.43 
Other Reserves and Liabilities 68,397.71 
Special Reserves 1,832,722.26 
Capital $2,000,000.00 
Surplus . 1,941,903.57 

3,941,903.57 
TOR Se 6. 6 oe ER ee 


Stocks and bonds not amortized are carried at values furnished by the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 


Additional information about The Travelers Companies, including complete lists of securities, for 
is set forth in The Travelers Year Book for 1934. Copies will be supplied upon request. 














